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Editorial 


‘The Indien sub-continent represen's @ moseic of vatlod racial, linguistic 
‘end cultural patterns, Among them sibs! culture occupies an unique 
Postion. As per 1981 Census the Scheduled Tbe end Scheduled Caste 
Population constitute 7-78 end 15:76 per cont respectively of the country's 
{otal populetion. Inthe heart of Indic, “Orissa, the State of rich sibel 
heritage, is inbabred by €2 Schaduled Tbe and 92 Scheduled Ci 
‘communities constituting 22-43 and 14°88 per cent, respectively of the total 
‘Population of the Stato. The Scheduled communities irespective of tholr 
number, languege and place of habitation, occupy distinct places of their 
‘own in the main stream of Indion culture end eiviliation, retaining thelr 
‘own identity and cultural self imege. 


In the context of progress, 2 new fook st this cultural context has 
‘become essentil. These communities are in diferent stages of economic. 
‘and educational development. Hence, many programmes of economic 
development are being implemented to ameliorse their conditions, while 
retaining their Identity and cultural core unalfected to the extent possible, 


‘There js no donviog the fact that thevs communities require speci 
tention for their developmont in order to bring them Info the national 
‘mln stream and to be st par with other communities. To formulato and 
Implement meaningful plans and progtemmes for thelr upliftment, i I 
‘ectontiel to know about thelr way of life, their culture, their neods and 
aspirations. 


‘ADIBASI’ ims ot bringing home to the public in general and tho 
Planners, Anttwopologisis, Sociologists and Administrators in particular 
the cultural traits end mode of living of the Scheduled Tribes ond 
‘Scheduled Castes to enable them to perform the tarks properly and 
suecesstully. it slzo aims at studying the process of cultural change in 
the context of such development, ‘ 


‘This Issue includes three articles covering different aspects of tribal 


culture and development which will definitely provide the readers with 
many useful information end approaches to the subject. 


Nibjenanda Prtoosk 
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Vol. XXVI, No. 3. September, 1896 
gout THE JOURNAL, 

‘his a quartety journal pubished in. March, 
June, optember and December by the Tribal 
‘and Herjen  Reasatch-cun-Taning Institut, 
hubsnocwar, Orissa. Articles dsaing with 
tevoorch findings In various soci! slences 
developmental strategies and other —co-olted 
‘mans emphasing. the problems of the Sched 
lad Castes nd Scheduled Tribes ore pubtshed 
in ths journal. 1 slzo publishes reviews of 
books pertaining tothe aforementioned subjects 
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Editor 

‘Dr. N. PATNAIK, 

Director, Tribal and Harjan Researeh-cum~ 

Training Institute Uni-Vill, Bhubeneswar- 

751003. 

To THE CONTRIBUTORS 

Contributions bosed on Anthropology, Demo- 
‘reply, Economics, Human Geography, 
Museology, Planning and Sociology with 
ppeneular reference to Scheduled Castes and 
‘Scheduled Tribes are invited. The articles 
should be typecwritton in double space on one 
ide of half foolecep paper. Invariably two 
copies of the article should be sent. The 
contribsiors should also not forget to give 
their bio-dsta in a seporats sheet slongwith 
‘the aicle and its brief synopsis. No remunora- 
tion is paid to the contributors. Only twenty-five 
coff-prints of the articles eto supplied. Two 
‘copies of the books should be sent for purpose 
of review. 


RATE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
‘Annus! subscription of the journal 


‘inland = Re, 1600) The rates ate 
subject to 
Foreign «+a, 2000 revision. 
BACK ISSUES 
The 


Journal js also supplied on exchange basis. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 

‘The wuthots ere solely responsible for tho 
‘presentation and the manner of writing of thelr 
‘anicies. The opinions oxprodsed in the articios 
‘re also of the authors and ot of the Editor oF 
tho Editorial Board. 

‘All correspondences about the journal should 
be addressed to the Editor, “Adibasi”, Tibel 
@ Haran Research-cum-Training Institute, 

‘Unit-VIl, Bhubeneswar-75100. 


DEVELOPMENT AND CULTURE 
A VIEW FROM INDIA’S TRIBAL WORLD 


Dr. Sitakant Mahapatra 


‘ilbale account for 7-76 por cent of India’s and Andiva Pradosh and tho Western parts of 
population. They number 62:3 millon as per the country, Those regions account for about 
fhe 1981 Genaus, Thoy are largely concentrated 85 por cont of the total tibol population inthe 
in 10 Stotos of the Contral” Highlands, the country. The norh-assterm States account for 
‘Chhotnagpur plateou, the Eastern Ghats in Orissa tho remaining fifteen por cent, 


TABLE 1 
Population of Scheduled Trib 


In India by States 


= ee ae 
stato Population Poreent of Population” Porcent of | «1981-71 
(millions) total population (millions) total population % 
® @ ) © © 
aes so 22 64 484 
‘sso eon 0 16 110 78 
phar ~ 58 83 49 a8 104 
Gujrat 48 142 38 147 203 
Madhya Pradosh .. 88 92 ae 76 526 
y Moghalaye 11 806 08 804 378 
visa 88 “224 51 234 187 
Rojosthen 42 422 4 122 355 
West Bengal 34 56 26 59 192 
eC ee a a4 = = 
At india Tribals... 629 76 a 6 272 


1. Om Staten wi 8a ppultin ove 1 milon 


‘They occupy sround 18:7 per cent of the iotal 
‘Geographical area of the country, usually in the 
itfiealt end inhospitable terrain in the hills end 
Valleys, The soll has generally low productivity. 
‘Tho vibel communities of India vary widely in 
their degrees of isolation, levels of acculturation, 
‘numbers and ethnography. There are about 
260 ‘riba! communities. in India speaking 105 
langueges and another 225 subsidiary dialects. 
So far es numbers are concemed the Wibs! 
‘communities. range all the way from the Santals. 
‘tho Bhils and the Gonds who number more then 
4 million each to small groups like Chenehw who 
“100 or communities ike Man- 
‘who number less than 1000 
feech. Obviously their social and cultural values, 
Iife-svles and the pace of modemisetion ond 
‘economic development vary vey widely. The 
‘ibal communities range all the way from hunters 
fand gatherers to settled peasant cultivators. 


‘Agriculture ig mostly st the subsistence level, 
foften based on slash and bum techniques of 
shitting cultivation. A recent study conducted 
by the Administrative Staff Colloge of Hyderabad 
revesls thet production from land is. very 
{nedequate to maintsin 2 houschold at subsistence 
Jevel. They have therefore. to depend on 
‘Gathering minor forest produce for maintaining a 
‘eesonable economic balance and to supplement 
‘the meagre produce from the lend. Geogrephi- 
cally jslated, they liva in areas which are not 
‘well communicsted and have poor infrastructural 
feciltes. Their economy. Is only slowly getting 
monetised. Enrolment in schools is low and 
‘crop out rate very high. Percentege of literacy 
compares very unfavourably with the general 
Titeracy excopt in Meghalaya and Assam (North= 
Eastern States) where the wibels fe more 
westemisad and chvistianised than in rest of the 
‘county. 


TABLE 
Literacy Rate in Scheduled Tribes compared to Total Population by States (Cohsus 1971) 
‘Tibet Population ‘Total 
Toul Malo Fomalo Population 
% % % 
‘Andhva Pradesh 53 83 21288 
‘Assam . zo 48172287 
ie . 18184 48198 
Gujarat ua 2108 5 88 
‘Madhya Pradesh 7 180 2200 
Mahorosheta 194 42-392 
Moghalaya 18 208, 
Olas es 184 26 (262 
‘West Bengal . 4s 34 332 


Many of them posssos 2 well-knit socio-cultural 
fystem, strong kinship bonds, 2 stable village 
‘organisation snd a fairly high levet of performing 
farts, They also fabricate meny exquisite an 
fobjecte in metal, bamboo timber, locel grass 
fend leaves. of ‘tees. The textiles produced 
tmanusly in small looms and thelt 

‘of very high order of excellence. 
have @ high level of plestic arts. 
decorations with mural paintings, using local 


‘eemh’coloure and other supplemental primary 
colours, ate also of a very high lavel sophistcs 

tion and complexity. The Saora pictograms 
painted on the walls by the priest (Kudsn) 
hhave attracted world wide ottention. Verrier 
Elwin hod documented some of ‘it in Triba/ Art 
of Middle Indie. more comprehensive docu- 
‘mentation and analysis done by this outhor 
Tinking this plastic artform to its ritual base to 
‘cute/werd off diseases and natural cslamitos is 


( 
\ 


shorty going to be published. Tye Santils of 
Enstern India bulld houses which are well-known 
for their symmoty, cleanliness, elegence and 
‘they psint the walle with floral motifs and 
geometrical designs. Most of the tribal communi 
ties heve 9 vest repertory of Songs and dances 
linked to ritual performances st the. recurting 
festivals of the agricultural cycle. and occesions 
‘of Iifocrises 0: rites of passages such os. birth, 
‘manage, dasth end attainment of pubsrry. This 
‘author has wonslated and edited with critical 
Introductions seven enthologies of such otal 

etry of the Indian tribes. These song-poems 
Yoveal © high degree of competonce in using 
language, © preference for use of symbols even 
Jn metterof-fact dev-to-day social communica 
tion end en attitude of celebrating life even in 
tho midst of poverty and doprvation. They 
roveal a sense of gratitude for the fact of boing 
alive end « mood of acceptance of life on its 
Cown terms almost in an existential way. There 
‘sno fashionable despsit, cynicism or turning 
beck on ite 


Thus @ fairly igh level of social end cultural 


‘expression co-exists with economic backwardness 
‘and isolation ip the trbsl world of Indie 


Right up to the ond of the sities the low 
density of population in the tribal areas mado 


possible a resonable balance between the 
system of agricultural production through 
shifting cultivation 2nd dependence on the 


forest. However with the passage of time 
the population of the tubal ‘communities has 
Jncroased. On the other hand population 
pressure in th plans havo. also pushed up. the 
Non-ttbal people. to these arene. Besides 
this &-mumbor of Industrial, Mining and Ligation 
Projects have. come up in the. tibl -aoas 
Which has resulted in the dequistion of tibet 
Tand for public furposes and depetion of public 
land, "All this has rouuted inthe loss of “good 
arabe land) andthe tbals hove boon foreed to 
become even more dependant on the hil slopes 
and tho forest On tho other hand, Increasing 
mand for fuel and timbor in the piaina has 
‘so. muttiplid and this has resulted. inthe 
shrinkage of forest axons 

Combination of these Bove. factors has 
rosulted in tho tribals ving today in a rathor 
Aoteiating economic and environmental stu- 
tion. AS tho afea on which. they. dopond 
for sustenance decreases the rottion of siting 
suitvation on particular patch becomes fost. 
‘This in turn rébuts docteasa of sol forty, 


loss yiold and in some areas oven accelerated 
soil erosion, 


Since independeri¢e public policy in India 
has sought to protect the wibsl communities 
Inthe face of their vuinorabilty. to exploitation 
‘tice 46 of the Constitution of Indio. provides 
that "the Stete_ shall promote with speci 

the educational and economic. interests of tho 
‘weaker apctions of the people and, in penticular, 
‘of the ‘Scheduled Tribos, shall" protect thom 
from social injustice and ell forms of oxploite- 
tion”. Thora. ere other provision in the 
Constitution which reiterate. this basle principle, 
Over the yours. there hee so been a host of 
spociallogisations end action programmes. for 
protection and eeanome advancement of the 
bats 


On the whole the central objective of 
{wibal development has been their socio-economic 
Progress with 9 view to integisty them with 
the rest, of the community on a footing of 
equality” while maintziniog their cultural 
‘autonomy to the largest extent possible. There 
hea been a search for a proper design of 
dovelopment which wilt marty. their natural 
telent, culture! foims, value-s¥stéms. and pereo- 
nalty-waits with the imperatives of growth and 
‘modernisation. 


‘The objective ef the dovelopment policy is 
thus to woik through their socio-cultural institue 
tions, putting right emphasis on tho ecology of 


‘the region and taking into account the tribals 
Aependence on the forest and hillslopes. 
All generalisation about the tribal world of 


India, wil sufer trom a. degree of vot-simplii- 
cation. However, certain gonoral aspects of the 
‘machaniam of chango end modernisation can be 
‘examined and conclusions drawn. This. uthor 
has hod the privlogo of working among a. large 
fhumber of tibes. in Eastern India particularly 
(rissa, Bihar and West Bengel among whom aro 
some or the major communitis tke tho Sentals, 
the Mundas and tho Kondhs os wall as tho 


‘amallor communities ike the Juang and the 
Koyat 

It ip possible to spoak of a folk-tibal conti- 
‘ruum if the Indian social situation. However, 


the real folk tradition and. the tibal traditions 
iff in cortain essonticl features. The rural-folk 
social system is dominstod. by tha non-trbole, 
‘majority of whom happen to be caste—Hindus. 
Value-systems, traditional mores, life-atitudes, 

hiararchy and patterns of authority. diffor 


significantly. The tibsl societies on the ots" 
hand, nave some dagree of commonness and 
porailelism in the cbovo espects cs lio in the 
Bpprorcn to disease and. sickresslife cad desth 
dnd the communitys.aftitude to religion and 
tmoden values, Modemnacton nd edition 
Thforming all auch atitudce and value systems 
thore Is sleo oftsa = esac for ther own Hetty, 
the roots, Ethnee culture Zonds tp bolste: sco 
tultural egonism. Witting about Maxican Amari- 
Go faced with the anonymity and sanse of loss 
in the setting oF u'ben Ife, Armarieo Pareds 
(1.968) ‘notes the responses of tno indict fa 
fucking “to give some menniog 10 exstence, 
fom dignity ond. individuality. to himselt, by 
Shoring Up his ruins with the bits and) pieces 
‘of his ethnic past: 


thle identity takes shepe in a disporate 
mass of ethnic flklore. The supsmnstural and 
the symbolic aspects of asserting such identity 
‘aro enshined inthe foiKiore, Milton M. Gordon 
(1964) specks of two typos: of such gioup- 
dontiieaton-historieal and p»ticlpationel. The 
format ig based upon 2. sense of "paopteiood” 
‘and “shared fate” while the latter is bused upon 
fa aonee of being comfortable with some, 8 
istinet from ochars. The tibels often hove sn 
Asborste hietoicel mythological sccoust of 
thoit ancasty, peoplehood and shared tate. An 
‘ethnic group consists of hose wia concave of 
thomiolves us boing clike by vitue of their 
common ancesty, real or fleitious, and who oe 
0 regarded by others 


‘This sense of idontty and cultural self-image 
defines 2 wiby’s dagrea or ethnic solidarity end 
often sete it apa't from other non-tibal world 
Which oncyats it. It i¢ in this sense that the 
tribal soviaties in India ara significantly diferent 
from their counterparts in Attica where thay 
‘constitute the predominant maja‘ity and. in many 
‘eatoe contol politcal power and authoity. 


Signticont political and. economic changes 
te taking place in ndie's ‘ibs! wold. Now 
technologies in agriculture, family plenning and 
health, igation projects and sub-plens for she 
‘tibet areas, the Panchayati systam of politcal 
‘decentralisction asd partc‘pation hove come ia 
to the stea. The tribe! can no longee ,remsin 
‘geographically or socicly exclusive. On the one 
Fond there is a discarnibla vested intarest ia. the 
maintenance of an exclusive senso of identity 
‘emphasising a Great Tradition On the other 
there fg 2 growing Swareness that the new 
political and economic system alone can bring 


inthe benctte of economic. development, such 
ox roads, drinking-wstar wells, modem'sed.egti> 
culture, schools, dispensatis, co-operetive 
soclatie, branches of rurl banks! ond extension 
workers engaged in tne tack of davelopment, 
‘Thera ore the tradition | oftan hereditary loaders, 
the old-world alips wha despite their declining 
authority In the piessat alti! conten, stil 
hold cway ove: the minds of the people. There 
‘2 agsia the. modem politic! lecde, the 
Pows-eltas of C. Wright Mills, the ward 
‘membars, the Serpanches. the Pencheyst Sami 
‘Chslemen who hove access to the new. werld of 
ovelopment Ywough community developmant 
blocks, intansive rural development. programmes 
znd the integrated tibel devilopment  pro- 
Gremmis. There are existing " teditions in 
education, agleultuna, herkth practices which cre 
“enchored to tho old weve system on which the 
modem processes of growth ond the new 
‘wehnology impinge. Sometimes thoro is. the 
difficult ts of reconciling the old snd. the new, 
the teditional and the modern, in differ ti 

fof parsonil end social life. How is the resutent 
tension end conftict bring sought to be resolved 
land = now senso: of identiy forged ? In -biet 
how. do” tho modern politics! process énd 
‘economic development ect on the ritual-based 
cultural matrix of the tibol word and its 
tadition-domincted socio-poltical culture ? The 
iba socletvs are aco to. face with two worlda 
‘which ere sometimes in binary opposition. Tho 
Intuitive supernstoral ond the mattr-of fect 
rational: the mythologicel Yesterd:y of glojious 
Vaditions end the real zo-dey with it8 degrada 
ton and poverty: ethnic syncretism inked to 
‘socio-economic dacontinutios end the drasin of 
® possible pun-vibal unity. Such problems are 
Uinavoidable in ® society undergoing rapid trans- 
formation. Thet howover gone’ates an attitude 
‘of smbivaloncs both towerds tadition and the 
modemisation process. 


‘The contontetion’ betwsen the old velue- 
system and modern economic processess con be 
illustrated by the following two examples which 
the author studios iq dotal in the Sental society. 
‘Tne fist relates to the modernisation of Santal 
‘agriculture. Samtls happen to be one of the 
‘most accultv’ed tribal society and the extonsion 
rmathods in egieulturo, the new techniques end 
pockages of pactices have bsen better essimi- 
[ted by thom. Even in this society ceceptance 
fof the now technology and practices sometimes 
‘present certsin problems. Ata ll technology is not 
meaty a matte of tools and equipments. Itclso 


‘ 


i 


implies = patticuler intollectusl “and emotive 
structure, Modemisstion of agriculture implies 
growing complexity. in inter-oulturel. opara~ 
tone, Seed hes to ba sown at © pericular “ime, 
the zppliation of falizer, weeding, etc. have 
also to be et specific and proscribed. times. In 
ther words, the farmer has t0 alent nis mind 
{0 the _neads of tho time-sequence and duration 
‘The Sentals, like most tier. bal groups, find 
It -eifieult 10 bocome 2 slave to. the tims- 
machine. Rarely sho wibsl is bothered about 
time and its flux, A whole villags may” spend a 
‘whole vey tuning curiously after «, wounded 
pigeon hopping away from tree 1o tee. with the 
fond hope to estch it whon i falls. This may 
bbe what Huzinga in his Decline of the Middle 
‘Age calls ino ploy-olement in cukure. an the 
‘homo sapion in tro wibal world is more. of man 
the player, the homo Luden, Low's Mutoid in 
his Technics and Civilisation rightly pointed out 
tm-pieoe end not the stonm-engine we 
fathor of the industial revolution 


Fight fom the sowing of soeds to. harvesting 
tho Santels hove a number of situtisle. festivals 
Which are accompanied bY appropriate. songs 
ddaneos and feasting to. propitiata tho rolevent 
Gotls end Goddesses, On» of those, tho” Erok 
ritual, is onlebvetod before deweeding operation 
in the viloge Ssrne, It involves, offering of 
fowls and rice-beey to Jehar Ere (Mothor Earth). 
The following invocation song Is reeked. 


Lot twelve sseds-eome out of wach seed 
Let not diseata ettick the goods 

Lot not wood and grate ost up the crops 
Let dork ond hoavy roin-clouds come thom 
the soa snd turn the Earth gen 


‘This ritual i partly 2 vegotatie and portly a 
fecundity coremony. The Santals balieve thet 
proper proptistion of Gods ynd Goddestos is 
‘saontil for good ciop and crop felure is. duo 
to their wrath, In a yoor of erop allure an old 
‘man told this author that the Brok ritual wes not 
properly done end the crop started dying in 
Septcinbor and there wes nat even = drop of 
rain from tho sky. "They tried to save tho 
crop by working a pump, Stil there was no 
rain end she sendiog paddy cops finally. died. 
Gould they savethe crop? No. How could 
‘they when Janae Bre wented it the other wey.” 
he asked. 


Belist in propticting Gods and Goddesses 
and boginning cortsin agricultural operations by 


veh 
‘adversely in another Wey. 
hie, sitar fot of exmasion work and persuasion, 
Taken t9 hybrid maizz The filds wore properly 
ultivaced, The ciop wes coming up vary. Wall 
But the Asadia. festvcl delayed. The 
village Meni hed gane 2 forta ght piiar to. the 
festival to his fethct-in law's house neaily forty 
kilometion away and there he lay very sick, 
He had not baen cblo to decd, in consultetion 
with the village elder, the date tor Asadia and, 
28 such, the festivel had not ,been held. And 
nobody In the Vilage would enter the flotd for 
‘daweeding r9 the Asadi worship had not been 
‘done end it a8 « taboo to do 80. Some Young 
boys who hed read wp to ninth and: tenth clase 
‘igued thot the woods had grown very. fast and 
‘the fing maze erop was going to die unless 
doweoding was immedictely done. They "wore 
oscibed as "feithless” and finally tha. voiew of 
tho elders vion. The deweading wos done only 
alter Asadio but more than a fornight’s delay had 
Considerably dameged the crop. 


fant woiships sometimes. affects agriouture 
One Sentet villoge 


tis evident thot the modemisation of agtl- 
culture » which demands tigoly.intor-cultral 
‘operations sometimes, come. into conflict with 
the situate besis of agriculture, Horo iechno- 
ogy sid ritual must mix cresting & mow aystom 
of ritual floxible end liberal enough 19 ebsoib 
tho domends of tho new technology. For 
Instance, there could bo greater adoptabiliy in 
the timing of the festivals and. the cuthorty. oF 
gency Who dacidos the dete for different 
festival 


{n the shhere of water-supply a simier_ situa. 
‘lon was witnessed ina Juang village. Tho 
vllagors depended on drinking wator from sho 
unning hil-soam tor ages. Due to. deforesta- 
tion the bil-stream slowly dried yp ond tho 
community dovelopmest block dug a. well. 
Initially the Juang villages were. somewhot 
feluctant to. uso this now facility. When thoy 
oventually Wied to draw water with oarthen 
‘pots a numbor of such pots were broken because 
fof thei Inexpmience and word went tound that 
‘an evil spit or Bonga inhabited the wall end 
that it a8 a. sie to Rave dug. up_ mother earth 
It took 9 fot of persuasion and 2 physical demon: 
stetion of drawing wetor with sluminium buckets 
to prove thet thers ware no Bongas.. In another 
village a tesourceful Block Dovelopment Officer 
Uutlised their own velue-eystein by offering 2 
‘wo'ship to tho Bonga et tho well site and then 
demonstrating thet thereelter there was “no 


‘damage tothe buckets. On occasions of sickness, 
‘ds2ese and death similar situations of confronts 
‘ion betweun the old and the new have often 
token place. 


‘The Wida’s pain-thresnhold_ is gonorally very 
high, Ho would not run to8° dispensary oF a 
doctor unos the matter is relly very serious oF 
he foals he Is dying. It | fo: this reason that 
‘modoin health prietizes ond tho dispeasarios ere 
Not oasily accepted by him. No doubt the old 
tnd traditional thing i8 slowly dying ewey under 
‘the growing impact of modemigetion. But the 
Ojhas (epit-hoalars) 2he Jane (tho priests) 
Stil hold swoy in many inter wreos. The 
ritual petformances in ‘many. tribal societies are 
extremely costiy. This gonarates 2 cycle of 
poverty, indabtedness and more poverty. The 
Titual basis of agricultural festival as siso of 
Iie-crlos festivals such as bith, marriage and 
death is slomy getting diluted and eroded. under 
the modernisation process. 


‘Thote was 8 time when Social anthropologists 
‘and economists used to look upon the value 
stems of the tibs! world 2s. inhsrenty end 
Invevocably opposed to growth and economic 
development. Luckily today there iss more 
rational epprozch to the subject and there has 
been a growing awareness among all concerned 
‘that in tidal social values and personality traits 
there ate growth—positive as wall as growth— 
negative factors and a proper. design of develop- 
10 utilisa the former and ty to climinate 

12 the lattar. The tiba's love of fo, 
zest for living, stiong sense of ‘community. lack 
fof antiety and en over-riding preference for 


happiness are positive factors that deserve to be 
recognised and utilised. Thera is a story, 


‘expert waiting with 
at, 2 rver-crossing for the ferry. 
Ho found two boys sleeping in the shade of the 
banyan tee on the river bank. The timo was ten 


interpretor to. tell tho expart 
‘tham to work hard, earn, save. 
and that. is "what hey wore 
then. 
lack of the aquisitive instinct and 
‘seve and 


totally ignore the extreme end-product of this 
Process of growth? There are two gioups of 
planners and developers. One would like this 
‘world to bo a heppier end better place to live 
in with other man in socisty and nature 
‘Another gioup would Vks to mks it on increas 
Ing efficient engine for progress. We need to 
teconcils the objectives and statagios of the two 
‘9r0UpS somewhere. 


‘A word about tibs! oduceticn and ite 
teievance for economic giowth end development, 
The wiba's trodtional education wes. néver ery 
formal. it emphasised community Involvenont 
land a meesure of intone socialisation. Moral 
Ingtruction wes at its core and the techniques of 
Instructions were also woll adopted to suit tho 
typical needs of that society. In bret, traditional 
‘education was supposed to mako the ehild ready 
{or the world which he was to face, This cannot 
'be ssid to be true of the new education that ha 
‘been taken to them. Emphasis is now on con- 
‘ceptualsition rather than on informal fearing of 
‘technique. They. on the other hand, excol in 
the ability to fabricato end assimilate. techniques 
Primitive educstion in tho words of Margaret 
Mead “was a. process by which continuity wat 
mmaintsined between parents and children, 
Modem education includes 2 heavy emphasis 
‘upon the function of education to ereete discon- 
‘nuities to turn tho child of the pessant into a 
Clerk oF the farmer into = Iawye of tho iliterste 
Jn to tho Titeato”. From this point of view, the 
kind of education which wo plan for the tribal 
Societi in transition is of great relevance. Too 
‘much emphasis should not be placed on concep- 
tudlisation or formal. loaming. The educstion 
thet is to be imparted should have’ more to do 
With tho manipuleton of objects and. processes 
‘and learning of techniques. This isnot to ignore 
‘or undor-estimato the importance of tha rational 
‘process ahd the need for developing logical 
thinking in. the tebe! mind. It 18 only to say 
that this need should be put to a later stage and, 
should be slowly brought into opetation by 0 
process of gradualism only after the tribal ha 
loart a tow tachniques by the naturel intelligence 
which he possesses 


‘Tho idea of 00d life is integrally linked to 
‘the relationship between the social ofder and the 
‘moral order. Writing way back in 1830 Franz Boas 
held that tis much more dificult to of 
‘Progress in any cultural ectivity” and that 
‘meatal ethical attudes have shown a *leck of 
‘chenge” (Boas: 1930). This wes another way 


Aa et 


fof saying that in terms of historical evolution of 
Societies, one could only speak of the dave- 
opment of technology and not of culture. The 
‘good and happy life which the tlbsl believes in 
‘s integrlly linked to his view of culture which 
incorporates an emphasis on health and. disease 
fice life, love of fun, a reasonable depron of 
freedom and leisuro opportunities, en intimate 
palanco between the individual existence 
‘and the natural, sociel_ and the suparatural 
fiders, Tho emphasis is. thus on balance: 
between different ordors of realities, It wa 
Kroober who iad observed that. there aro 
tiee approaches that seem to yield at least 
fa partial standard of what constitutes “higher” 
‘or more edvanesd culture, No doubt, ono of 
these thio i the cumulative dovelopment of 
‘wehnolegy and selonee. 


‘The other two standards. Kroober, proposed 
load us into recognition of differences botwoon 
the more urbanised soclotios and the tribal 
sociotiea with regard to their vew on the “tue” 
‘and the “good”. (Kroeber: 1848). 


‘Tho finn is Unked to tho itera of mogie 
‘and suportiion. The visions end magical 
Dllofs of the individuel give placo to rationalised 
scientific atiude. In tho quest for tuth: The 
focond critorion for progress was described by 


Kroabor we "the decline. of Infantil obsession 
With the outstanding physiological events. of 
human life”. The primitive, acegrding to. him, 


allows to obttude into public. recognition and 
the soclal order "blood and doath ond decay’ 
On both these counts tho tribal saclety could 
bo said to bo tepidly moving from tho vo called 

villged society to a literate clviliaed socoty 
cries auch as bith, attain- 


fre. colebrated with great dost of ritualistic 
rigidities, slowly, with tho spread et educstion, 
thoit importance seems to be getting eroded. 
‘The Younger generation is no longer seriously 
Interested nit. Nor are. they. interested in 
what they consider the expensive and time: 
consuming rituals which punctuste the ag 


culturel eycle. Tho samo thing also. has 
hhappened to magical beliefs and superstitions. 
[No doubt such beliefs still continus. Belief in 


witchcraft ond consequential murder 
‘revalont. But in terms of frequency of occurr- 
‘once there @ perceptible declina over the last 60, 
years. The accoptance of the natural order const 
{utes an intogrl slomont in the tal viow of life. 
The tribal working on the land does not set 


himself in opposition to it 
tho olements and not against thom, ts 
hharmony with them and not in conflict, 
There Is no attempt” whatsoover te conquer 
bout to coexist, He depends on rain, sun-shin 
the soll as 8 part of 9 bonign mutual intor- 
dopendence. Nature is not exploited. It is 
‘enjoyed with a spirit of humility, thanks giving 


Ho works wit 


and love, And the enjoyment is mutual 
The propitition of the supernsture! order 
‘which determines. the moral order is. also 


intense and intimate. There are. significant 
contrasts in tho thinking processes botwoon 
the tibal society end other more urbanised 
societies. It is not merely in the modes of 
soclel co-oporation 0° the use of linguistic 
pattorn; itis algo discernible. in the persomality- 
type and the goneral world-view, the letter 
mooning the “designation of the. existent 
fis a wholo". This basle conception thet tho 
netural and the supomotural order, the physical 
‘and the more! order should remain in close and 
Intimate co-operation end. organic belonce is 
Intogta to trbal's way of lif end thinking. 


‘Tho elaboration of tho rlturls, tho songs and 
donces which accompony thom and the 
Invocation of blessings for tho prosperity and 
‘wall-boing of the community es © whol 
revoa! the senso of intense community-partcipa- 
tion and the regard for a mota, eupornotural 
‘oidor that determines. the fate of the social and 
physical ordor (Mabapetra : 1978) 


Tho erosion of boliot in ritual is inked. to 
tho awekoning. ond Intonsificetion of @ spirit of 
fotionclise. Rituals depend upon on intuitive 
perception of reality. bya mind sttuned to such 
‘perception and an implicit faith in the efficacy 
ff the sctivitios associated with the’ ritual 
for solution of the life-crgos. The foundation 
fof such ellet is an unquestioning faith thot 
feccepts things either because they hove boon 


hhandod down from posterity and are, thorefore, 
tiled by tradition or because non 
‘observance of thom ie taboo. Retionaliem 


Jmpinges on this kind of unquestioning. faith 
‘and stats esking disturbing questions. It is 
‘not eatstied by explanations readily offered 
Tt would like to go. beyond simple newors. 
‘Technology Is tha product and the expression of 
‘8 tomper bosed on such a logical frame of 
Imind end Is thus, ina way, ditgctly inimical 10 
primitive ritual. The confrontation between 
‘these two eames of mind, tho two mental 
climates as thoy were, Is evident in sove 


{iolds of economic activity and societal relations 
such 8 agricultural operations, attitude towards 
sickness, diseete and dosth, divinations and 
‘the supornatural approach to 'madicine, potical 
‘and social leadership end, above all, in ‘ett 
towards lifo and dosth, 


Such confrontation has a relevance for 
‘modomisation and development. Sometimes on 
‘nto village is f9co to taco with such 


‘opposing forces, "When a villago is facod with 
Suggestion of ehango, there exists a bolance 
forces, On ond side of tho saaloy are those, 
forces which ato ogainst chaago—conasivatlam, 
‘pathy, fear and tha tke + on the othor sido aro 
tho foices for chango—dissstisfaction with 
existing conditions, village pride, and $0 on 
‘Suecessful community development consists 
laigelY of choosing those projects where. the 
balance is almost oven, and then tying t0 lighten 
the forces egainst chonge or to inetosgo the 
factors meking for change" (Jackson t 
1986 : 30) 


‘Thoait and scienos of development consist 
Jn discovering the modaities of bringing about 
‘an optimal baleneo between them of meking the 
forces of tradition and heritage swengthen, 
through a woll-concelved snd woll-drected 
process of reinterpretation of the tradition, the 
forces conducive to change, modernisation and 
economic growth, Lucy Mair suggests es a 
‘generalisation of wido applicetion that "the con- 
servativo fotce of tradition ig never proof against 
the attraction of economic advantage, provided 
that tho advantago is sutficiont. and is cleatly 
recognized. In the case of land it is abundantly 
clear thet the emotional and ligious ottitudes 
towards it which ore inculcated by native 
tradition have not prevented the davelopmant of 
‘8 commerce! otttude."(Mair : 1987 : 62). 


‘The confrontation is equally in evidence 
botwoon dliforent sections of the same society 
lot us soy, tho traditional hereditary villago 
leader and the now elected leader under tho 
ranchayet! Raj s¥stom : tho oldor goneretion ati 
Immersed in the Jor of the tribe ond its sancti- 
find heritage and the Younger modern gonor 

tion coming under the influence of the new 
system of education and socil intercourse with 
‘outsiders. Tho tensions gonorated as a result 
‘of such confrontation botwoon tradition and 
‘modernity and technology and ritual can thus be 
looked upon both as psychological and sociologi- 
cal phonomena. At one level it leads. to the 
development of an. ambivalent porsonality-struc- 


re with one face looking to the supposed. and 
Imagined Grest Tradition fortified in the bolief 
‘that the present is only a passing phase of doca> 
‘donco to be suffared and wnat needs. to bo done 
Is to resuscitate and revive the glorious trading : 
‘and the other face looking «ll ‘the time to. the 
pragmatic banafits of modernisation, tho flow of 
‘sconomic benafits, the access to and the advan= 
‘tages of politcal powor which it offar, in short, 
towards what Martin Oran ecllod the “politcal 
rankepath’: 

Tho relationship botweon myth ond rituals 
‘0n one hand, and thoi relationships to porsone- 
lity ond. social stucturo have boon variously 
studied by anthropologists. Monien Wilson, for 
‘oxarpo, emphasises that "vtuals reveal values 
tt thair doopaot levol «men expross in ituel 
‘what moves them most, and sinzo the form of 
‘oxproision is conventionalized and obligatory, it 
Is the values of the group that are revealed, | 
‘968 in the study of rituals the Key to en under 
standing of tho essential constitution of human 
societies. (Monica Wilton : 1984). Kirk 
‘connected them to two primary functions both 
‘of which hed socialisation =. thelr objective. 
* Apart from routine acts of propitation and 
secrifice rituals tend to be either rites de passage 
‘of connected with agrarain fertliy. The conti- 
uation of Social and natural regularity in moro 
general ways accounts for other pes. (of 
rituals)". (Kirk : 1971) 

‘The tribal ethos in Summer's senso. of "some 
of the characteristics, usages, insights, standards 
and codes by which @ group is differentiated and 
individualised in charactor from other groups", 
is thus @ very well-formed sthos. It had enabled 
him to. take a fairly rational approach to the 
‘growing technology that invades his life today. 
But the capacity £0 pinpolnt the. impediments to 
the modernisation process is sadly lacking. The 
‘economic benefits of the process is gradually 
becoming clearer but oven hore also ambi- 
Valence remains, atleast on two counts. Fistly, 
Whether the agoney that ushers inthe bonefit, 
namely the new political institutions are to bo 
Yooked upon ea. Instrusions and. reslated oF 
welcomed; whethar paticipation in. them should 
‘bo total and enthusiastic or one should withdraw. 
Socondly, whether the now mados of leadership 
devoid of folklore and mythology should bo 
accepted or the traditional leadership. should 
continue to holds away and command allegianco 
'nd foysity. On the other hend, and because 
fof this ambivalence, the so-called ritual basis 
‘of society and the Great Tradition have noithor 


~ 


boon fully accepted or acted upon by the rank 
‘and file. Thus neither the new technology 
fand its ally the naw political system and tho 
foadorship nor the teditional ritual and the 
leadership based on it hss been able. to. bring 
‘bout the very necessary reapproachment oF 
reconciliation between the two opposing value 
systoms and forms of sacio-economic organ’ 
tion. Basically socio-cultural davolopment and 
‘2 now ronalssenco of economic growih and 
flowering of autonomous culture demand the 
capacity for corporate action. and individual 
dodication. Neither of these detorminants seem 
to be vary much in sight. 


Like most under-dovetopad sociotles, tho 
tribal society shows @ typical inebiliy to maintsin 
‘an olganisation. The capscity of a culture. to 
‘maintain an organisation depends on its. related 
‘capacity of synthesising and bringing. together 
8 large number of social veluos to the level of 
community-acceptance and participative ection 
‘Tho incompatabiliios and contradictions within 
{culture which impede corporate objectives 
and actions ate procisoly nlso those thet impede 
odomniaation, The now technology Is bosed 
‘upon what Banviold calls “he oso of a moral 
fomiliam". 8 ho observes "wo aro apt to take 
{it for granted thet economic and politicel astocia- 
‘tons will arise whorevor teehnicet conditions 
‘and natural rogources permit. Mf tho state of 
wt hoa lo uch, tat gg le 

ible by converting tho ctivitios of many 
Peorte ‘end ctuerilig aca bye, fet 
somowhore, orgeniaations. wil) spring up and 
‘orow. This eesumetion is wiong because it 
‘ovor-looks the crucial importance of culture” 
(Banfield: 1983). 


Modernisation hes ite impact on the rtuel- 
bated social structure of the tribal world in 
sovoral dimensions. The most important area of 
Interaction between tradition and ritual has boon 
tho pattern of loedership. Politic change in a 
traditional society comes slowly but it tonds to 
affect almost all aspects of community I. The 
‘approach to life and dosth, to pleasure and pain, 
10 solf and tho others, flow from certain given 
‘ystems of valuo. Those value eystoms are part 
‘of the cultura oriontation of the community and 
‘are often deoply enshvined in the personality 
structure. The value systems in thelr turn aro 
linked to @ host of socio-aconamic factors, tradition 
and mythology, approach to disease and dor 

‘the view point on the nctural and the supor-natural 
‘nd the nature end role of political change 


‘The new political system which is aliks the 
fnew technology has nat boen able to throw up 
this capacity for corporate setion. On the other 
hand, i hes only resulted in cithor distorting oF 
Killing the eatlir forms of corporata action in 
socio-cultural matters. This ig 2 problem thet 
hhas to be tackled at many lavols so that the now 
technology and old rituals are. brought together 
for neater with a Viow to formulate. parns of 
human co-op@ ation that would mcke comporaie 
‘action both for economic development 2nd cule 
{ural autonomy possible. At the moment, thera 
is « glowing dichotomy betwen the. awareness 
‘and domand for cultural autonomy and the ability 
{fo forgo an o genisstion for economic and pal 
tical development. and. soci action, This only 
futher alinates tho elite (more partiulaly the 
political-eeonomic elites) from th masses. snd 
tradition end ritual trom the new Demands of 
Political organisation end economic activity. 
This may be looked upon as part of tho complex 
‘process of the adjustment between the political- 
‘economie integration of oncysted societies with the 
‘reater community around thom as » result of tho 
‘growth process, end the preservation of ulturat 
faytonomy, Tho dominant ethos of ritual sue 
wie is in’ conflict” with new developments of 
‘tecuter democteoy and technology, The tribal 
finds himself helpless In this new situation. Ho 
‘must perhops dacover a modus vivend! thet will 

him out of this impcsso:" (Mahapatra: 


‘The confrontation of technology snd. itu 
‘ot simplitie factor. Aor all a technological 
system also tends 10 dovelop the own tus. 
But rituol in. the traditional. religious cultural 
sonao implios a host of symbolic functions. which 
‘are kept outside the reaim of logic and. rationa- 
lism. The technological world, on tho other 
hond, cals for less and less of Intuition and moro 
of reason, and ability to anciyee and co-ordinate 
otails ether than to. take. an_intultive world 
view. In his foreward to Paulo Frit 

pedagogy of the oppressed. Richard Sheull 
referred to the “paredoxical” dual rolo of tho now. 
technology which according to him holds a hope 
for the future, “Our advanced tochnolopical 
socloty is rapidly making objects of most of us 
{and subtly programming us into conformity. to 
‘the logic ofits system. To the dogtee thet this, 
heppens, we are also becoming submerged in a 
new ‘culture of silence’. The paradox Is that the 
‘sams tochnology which doss this to us also 
creates a now sansitvity to what is happening. 
Fspocially cmong young people, tho new media 


{ogothor with the erosion of old concepts of 
‘authority opea the way to” acute sweteness of 
‘this now bondage. “(Richard Shaull: 1972). The 
new politics system and the new technology in 
the fleld of agricukwe, medicine, education and 
‘economic davelopment, tharefore bring in valuo- 
systoms and sttudes which ate in direct conflict 
with the ritual-based purist epproach to life ond 
tality. Technology sso is secular nits impact 
just like poliveal democracy or the Panchayati 
al 

In the words of Roy Burman “The crisis of 
‘modern men has made growing numbers of 
‘ribs! elites conscious of the fect. that there is no 
single great tradition to be emulated. This hes. 
led to the seerch for new meaning in their ege- 
‘old tecition, to invast the samo with the ethos 
‘of universalism and to, project tibalism as an 
altemetve groat traditions” (1972s), 


David J. Siddle (1978) hes drawn our atton- 
ton to some of the inadequacies end pitfalls in 
planning rural development end tibal dovelop- 
‘ment in the third world. According to. him 
‘there aro 3 majo factors which mitre agsinet 
‘the creation at proper conditions for development 
ind modiinastion. Theta ate” ettors associated 
‘with demands made by Governments for short- 
‘o1m political solutions to insnsicely. long-term 
problema; the exrrs daviving fiom cn overwhal: 
‘mingly solt-2onfident boliet in the... .-...of tho 
Euro-Amarican approach to development in which 
Progress is equated with wrbanisstion and indu- 

I growth and the mists associated wth 9 
f knowledge concerning paiterns of life in 


required, on the othe hend, is an 
ppropriato awareness of cn sympsthy for that 
World, snd an apprehension of the process of 
change ia rural and eibal areas in. tha Third 
World so that we understand clearly the impact 
‘of planned, utban-ovionted modernisation on the 
structure of rural society and economy. The 
time is Vory opportune for the reassessment 
‘Many social sciontsts, both Marxist and Capitals, 
have worked hard to point out that thore are 
diatomible distinctions between the rufal ond 
turban, They have tied to do this by omphasis~ 
ing the existing class ferentiation and economic 
motivation 28 also the gorwing linkages betwoon 


tural societies as their incosporction in the 
‘metropolitan milieu. The recent emphasis of 


10 


research on the villoge lovol is 9 stop inthe 
‘ight direction but jt hs to. bo remembered. that 
‘tha village only one of the levele of focus for a 
proper study of | ruel—vibsl development 
problems. After all the village does not sxist 
iq) isolation and individual settlement is one 
clement withia wider vertical and horizontal 
svuctutes. The socio-economic reciprocities 
‘and exchange mechanisms define the venical 
‘souctures while horizontal swuctures are revesled 
‘Throuzh sertloments, linked by kinship and the 
‘associcted avolutioncry process of colonisation. 
In the words of Sidalo “While we must obviously 
contious to work towards the alleviction of 
‘physics! distiess, uncertainty concerning tho 
fong-term viability of our own economic and 
social system makes it possible to toe a more 
‘senguine view of the rurl eystoms within which 
sevon-testh of the Populetion of the. world still 
‘operate. The long-term stationary qlibium 
fof the low-level equilibrium wap within which 
‘many revel economic systems in the Third World 
10 thought to be contained may require a tos 
Contained within some 
i stucwwes are complete adlustmont 
‘mechanisms and sophisticated calculations of 
man-onviconmant inte'eetion, fiom which we 
‘could da well to learn. Radical new approacios 
in tho social sciences ere ossortial if the problems 
(of rata (tbe!) a8 opposed to opricultural are to 
be focad”. 


While the tansformation of ribus into castes 
thas fost fores and the nation hos taken. Pains 
to proserve the autonomy of ‘tibal cultures. the 
Jopic of socio-economic. wanstormations ha 
‘boon brecking down, moditying and re-ovlenting 
waditlonsl tbol cultures. The emphasis on 
tradition, ideological or counterte 

cultural exclusiveness: hove been gi 


‘sharper 


focus by the powe'-ait inthe context of socio- 
‘economic transformation. This sppears to be 
‘end of resurgence ox perhaps, more appropriately 


revivalism. But one has to look deeper both 
igo the social structure and the emerging social 
stratificetions to understand the nature ar 

direction of this naw emrbasis on cultural forms. 
Myths, symbols, oral literatures, religious belies, 
traditional values no longer remain as they were: 
they fe revised, rooriented, sometimes oven 
‘without conscious design oF senso of direction. 
Iniorest in culture becomes often vicarious, 
‘grauitous, a part of the search for the new 
‘dynamics of political rank-path. And yet, 
superimposed on. all these, is an awareness of 
‘tho essence of community, the small community. 
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‘This itself surely holds hope in a world 
‘growing-impersonalisation and loss of indvidua- 
Try due to the taige size of organisations. 
Discussing the ritual process not merely 35 = 
tructure but also a8 an antistructure. Victor 
W. Tumor rofers to their sola in echieving 
‘communitias which is basically en egalitarisn 
felationship between persons stripped of 
‘status and property. In discussing the forma 
tion of Franciscan Order in the Middle Ages 
fhe quotes MS. Lambert to say that Frarcis 
‘Supreme spiitul master of small groups: 
but he was unable to provide the organisation 
fequited to meintein @ wold wide order” 
(Lambert, Franciscan Poverty, 1961). This is 
‘where the wibol culture a8. small ce 
‘cultuto can serve as a basis, Martin Buber 
‘observed in 1966 "an organic Commonwealth 
land only such @ commanwealth can join together 
to form a shapely end articulate race of men 
‘will never bulld itself up out of individuals, but 
‘only out of small and even smaller communities: 
fa nation is & community to the degree that it 
is @ community of Communities” (Paths io 
Utopia). i has been the grectness of the todien 
nation that it hes always sought to creste such 
a living growing community wich is in essence 
‘8 community of communities. 

Secondly, among different models of integration 
fof bel culture end society with the leger 
Society s0 long emphasis ves placed only on the 
theory of # malting point with constent give eng 
take and cross-cultural co-existence. The time 
hhas come also to emphasis the inherent. seerch 
for universal humen velues in their own cultural 
matrix by the tribes. The sterch for great 
‘radition, for abiding historical values tenscending 
the demands of Bers and now, point to this. This 
is positive singn fo: cultural growth and off- 
orescence vis-a-vis the arid confrontation oF 
withdrawal of earlier yours. 

‘hicdly, and this is most important, there are 
signs of an emerging force of counter-alienstion 
In this new search for cultural roots by the tribal 
groups. Over-emphasis on ethnicity leads to a 
‘rVing-up of sources; an anomic grows in the 
hnesrt, Toucain (1971) has rightly told us thet 
“today it ls more useful to speek of alienation 
‘than of exploitation: the formar dafines 2 special, 
the latter merely an. economic relationship. 
‘Alienation means cancelling but sociel conflict by 
‘teating dependent participation. Outs is a society 
of alienation, rot because it reduces people to 
misery of because it imposes. police-rstaint, but 
because it reduces, manipulation and enforces 
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conformism.” A genuine awareness and growing 
Interest in tribal culture will keep out commitmants 
‘0 universal values which emphasise community, 
instinct and imagination and help us look even on 
Cities 88 a conglomeration of neighbourhoods or 
‘28 Buber’s community of communities with varyita 
‘cultural patterrs, beliefs and value-orientations 
fitted into its mosaic. 

Examining various devices which may reduce, 
‘and even prevent, social confrontation and 
Confit, Coser in his The Functions of Social 
Conflict suggests that mass culture and popular 
‘entertainment ate primary means of diverting 
‘aggression from regione! sources of institutional 
‘coniict by Providing for vicarious, safe release of 
hostile impulses. Institutional, therefore, artis 
inthe nature of » safety valve t0 release tensions 
Directly and indirectly at helps bolster the morale 
‘of groups and helps to create a sense of social 
solidarity end unity: it may aléo function a¢ a 
‘nucleus for organising social actions and soci 
‘change. The aesthetic need is a8 importert in a 
‘community as those of hunger and sex, even 
‘though they are different from the mechanisms of 
hunger end sox in thet they do not involve 
Cconsumatory activities to relieve internal tensions. 
‘They are nen-cyclcal; they occur as grotuitous 
savstactions without the necessity of socking 
‘ham and without any demand for instrumental 

in a primitive 


‘This Is something akin to whet Marcuse ident 
fies as the sub-culture in present western soci 
{ies exsting 25 the Grast Refussl of the posture 
fof defiance: In western societies avent-garde 
ft hos been called 2 negative culture end as 
“the radical negation of a general culture by a 
specific one” (Bensto Poggioli~"The Altist in 
the Modern World"). It hes slso been clad 0s 
“Contra-cuitute” by J. Mitton Yinger. One 
‘extreme modo of expression among artists is 
Bohemignism. The continuity and universality 
‘of @ culture improves in a small community and 
ules. out cultural conflict by way of formation 
fof sub-cultutes and contra-cultures, This is 
‘ll the mote the rezson why culture as tho 
‘mode of living in society is appropriately 
‘confined to small communities, A homogeneous 
‘eutute can iso only in a small community. 

‘On@ 900d thing about the Euro-American conce~ 
pion of fine arts and culture is that with its 
development perceptions wore tansfoimed so 
‘that the ati-facts, dances, songs and the myth of 
‘people all over the world whose forms expressed 
sosthetic qualities become “visible”. Andre 


smalraux has rightly pointed out thet. “before the 
‘coming of modern art no one saw a Khmer head, 
stil 105s @ Polynesian sculpwure, for the good 
te2eon that no one looked at them” (The voices 
‘of Silence, page 603). lt has now become 
possible to conceptualise various intricate 
‘aspects of primitive culture so that world culture 
may benetit from it. For, to participate in the 
‘work of art isto re-asset” its existence #8 object 
rather than a8 individual personal expression, 
‘This is apparent from the various studies on 
the theory of fusion, by Paul Wingert in his 
Primitive An; Its Traditions and Styles. The 
‘mall community makes possible these expres 

sions to be preserved in a unique and euthentic 
‘way. The distortions ae less, the ganuineness 
‘and true-to-life character still predominate. This 


makes preservation of tho authentity of culture 
and 


mission a simpler and_ natural task. 
the more reason why in a country 
‘which has the philosophy of unity in diversity, 


‘mall communities and their culture and allowing 
them to grow in their own style, 


‘Technology and tibal culture are. very 
in nood of each other today. At the heort af 
isan emptiness. A cultural anomie and blenkness 
fon one hand: stark and unmitigated povery and 
lack of formal organisation on the other. The 
former explains the lo88 of the sense of commu- 
nity and the desperate search for alternatives in 
the West: "Communes rural and urban; volu 
primitviem; organic homesteading; extended 
families: too schools; toe clinics; handicrats 
co-operatives; community development co-opere- 
‘ves; Gandhian ashrams; neighbourhood centres; 
labour gilt exchange’. (Where the weste fand 
Ends: Twoodore Roszsk 1972), May be if wo 
‘appreciate the senso of Waditional litle culture 
fa the bond that Keeps man together in. small 
‘communities some day, as our economic growth 
prooeeds, we won't be required to. twudge 1 


we must e-emphosise the need for maintaining game troubled way as in the past Centuries. 
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BASIC ISSUES IN TRIBAL DEVELOPMENT* 


Why Tribal Development 7 

‘All communities inthe world must have 
started at, more or less, the same point passed 
through the same phases of avolution. Then, 
what is so gfeat about tibet development? 
Why should we talk about tribal development as 
something special? In a way, these are valid 
‘questions for which we will have to seek 
‘answers in the new context. 

A tibat community represents an ectiier stage 
‘of our socio-economic life. Every stage in the 
socio-economic progression of the human race 
‘sikes a balance of three besic elements. viz, 
‘ofgenisstion, natural resources end technology. 
‘society represents one auch stege 


Jn any one of the three elements of this confi 
{uration loads to @ sympathetic change in other 
two elements. The changes continue til a new 
state of balance is reached. Thus, a8 technology 
‘er population threshold oF resource-bese of = 
‘community undergoes some chenge, a process of 
‘ocio-economic change is initiated which in due 
‘course could [oad even to complete transformation 
‘ofthat community. The process of this social and 
‘economic transformation is a. universal pheno- 
‘enon, though the pace of change ss been 
iforant at differant times in different commu- 
nities. 

stage of human society, the pace 
18 vory slow. Let ustoke the case 
hunters The human society 
In that stage for perhaps more than fifty 
‘thousand years. The second stage was that of 
shifting cultivation of preagrcultural technology. 


Dr. B.D. Sharma 


Some communities, however, moved in 3 different 


‘These developments took place about ten to 
{ihwen thousand yeate beck. This second stage 
has continued for thousands of years indifferent 
parts of the world. Agricultural. civilization is 
Variously estimated as five to sight thousand 
years old. “We ae _now living in a new age of 
‘science which started just ebout 300. years back 
swith the scientific and industrial revolution, This 
|g 2n unprecedented event in human history. 


‘Socio-Economic Transfermation—A Broader 


‘change. Some nations in the West appear to 
heve completed the first phase of transformation. 
‘They are perhaps now on the threshold of @ new 
‘post-industrial phase whose outlines are not fully 
clear 2s yet. We ara, however, stil in the earlier 
‘stages of this wanstormation. ‘The full logic of 
‘the new Indusvlal-besed society in our context 
‘not quite cleat. What is happening is that the 
‘model of the ‘western world somehow3has been 
ccepted as the exclusive version of the indust- 
‘iaigation process. But es certain basic lasuew 
‘of socio-economic transformation ate coming 10 
the fore in countres like India and China, whera 
the socio-economic matrix 's entirely diferent 
fiom that ia the western counties, those models 
fe proving to be inadequate and simply not 
feasible. These questions relate to the tansfor- 
‘mation of the larger rational economies. 


‘The problem of the tribal people is a sub- 
rational issue, particularly in the context of our 


am 
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country. Wo may, therefore. concentats_on 
‘these questions which are relevant to the specific 
context of these groups, So here are some 
‘communities which are in the earlier phases of 
‘development compared to other communities in 
four eounty. Some of them ere gatherers and 
hunters; a substantial number amongst them 


‘comprises of shifting cultivators; a large 
‘majority of them ate now sottied cultivators with 
somewhat earlier forms of technology: a fow 


hhave got into the whirl of pew industrial and 
‘urban systems a8 well. am purposely avoiding 
‘rms "like "backward economy’ because they 
fre voluelouded,  Qure i an agricultural country. 
Wo are tending to. get subdivided into two or 
‘mote parts—tho industrial Indio, the urban Indi 
tho rural lndia, the ‘other India’ and so on. Wo. 
teally do not know a8 yet even the outlines of 
the final steady-state form of our national lif. 


‘A Small Balanced System 

‘Let us consider a small self-contained group, 
fa vibe! community—es wo usually call these 
‘groups. It may be at shifting cutivat 
fr af gathering end hunting stage. In| 
{these cases, we will find a balance amongst 
the basic elements of their economy, viz, 
forganisation, naturel resources and technology. 
Suppose a new technology becomes available 
to this group either 2s an Innovation from within 
‘or by. pereonal contact from outside. An 
Important implication of this development is 
‘the possible altomative use of natutal_ resources. 
‘The new technology may elso have its own 
logic in terms of socil orgenisation of economic 
‘orgonisation, and 80 on. 


It may be noted here thet an impotent 
sig cheractetittle of a modein society is 
specialization of funetions and division of lebour. 


‘This leads to riso of increasingly complex 
forgenisation. Higher the level of specialisation 
‘stronger will be the orgenisation. A. largo 
figanisstion is necessarily statifed, This 


Stratification moy have different consoquences 
for the social and economic fe of the people 
pending on thelr polity. But stratification 

inovitoble interme of ‘klllendowment for tho 
‘people. For exomple, 2 complex system requires 
professors it elao requires labourers. tis doubtful 
if evory labour can assume the role of a professor 
‘oven though many social philosophers insist on 
‘every professor assuming the role of @ labourer 
for making their fo fuller and meaningful. In 
fan Ashram the professor may be requited to do 
Dhysical labour for two hours a day, The 


labourer in the Ashram could also come up to 
the lavel of professor by activo participation in 
the day's deliberations, Nevertheless, the 
‘economy as a whole is very much stratified in 


forms of the skill endowment. 

How the large_vatiety of skill 
noth be pes wa alent quenton.” Bret 
in the socialist countries this is alive issue. Skill 
stratification has some relationship with economic 
ts wall os social stratification, The difference 
betwoon the highest end the lowest may vary 
considerably ffom one situation to another. 
‘There may be some apparent inversions os ws 
For exampl, some skils ike motor driving may 
be highly valued. in one country and may bo 
considered low in another, end so on. The 
Simple fact is that all specialisations ina 
‘ystom have to be logically inter-related in terms 

In this. process, thoy tond 


‘When 
technology, which is graduelly permeating all 


the benefits of now science and 


affairs of humen society, reach & simple society, 
' process of social and economic transformation 
‘ets in. This process brings in its Wake a host 
fof problems, The United Kingdom provides a 
Tboratory cate of socisl and economic. trens- 


formation as e result of a continuous series of 


“ 


scientific and technological Innovetion over a 
period of nearly three centuries. The entire 
Society has undergone a complete transformation 
‘The U.K., end algo other European counties 
hed the edventege of @ beginner; they were in 
‘2 way e8 we will see presently elmost closed 
systems: and their transformation wes. supported 
by tho plobel tesource-base which they could 
‘command during thst crucial period. The world 
feconomy became increasingly dualistic. | The 
Europecns wore at the. zenith of theit political 
ower who comprised the higher section while 
the rest of tho open world. was forced Into 
‘subjugation, Their economic transformation wi 
Impaled by the phenomenal progress. in science 
find tochnology which wae oll internal 10, thelr 
System, They did not experience any advorso 
foxternal forcos. In fact, it enabled them to 
‘rongthen thelr economic base at the cost of 
‘other groups. The transformation process Was 
made much eatior since its adverse consequences. 
ould be trenafortad with impunity 0 thoi 
depandencies. 


‘The entre Western world, thus, gotsransformed 
from an agriculturo-besed to. an’ industry-based 
‘economy. They er now in the next phase of 


‘Wansformation from industy-besed economy 
to a post-industrial service-oriented econony. 
‘The big industrial production capabilities already 
‘established in the west and now ‘robots’ sre 
Increasingly disengaging the man from both the 
primary and the secondary sectors. Bulk of thelr 
Population is now engsged in the tertiary sector. 


‘hore are some other significant developments 
lso. The resoutce-base in many of their 
‘erstwhile dependencies is no longer under their 
‘command and is Increasingly getting out of their 
‘sesy reach. Thotefore, some of them are facing 
problems in maintaining sustained growth. For 

ample, the U. K. is said to Belong to a cstegory 
‘of poorer advanced counties. On the other hand, 
countries ike U.S.A, Canads, U.S. S. R 
Australia have extensive natural resources of their 
‘own and have no problems. The U. K.can expect 
10 take advantage of thelr tesource-base now on 
‘vedo terms unlike the early days ofits industial~ 
Isation when these continents comprised physical 
‘extension of its economy. Therefore, todey U. K- 
{snot in & position to maintain the economic 
‘status of its people which it could do eatlier 
using the extensive resources. ot its command, 
Similerly, counties in the western Europe, with 
some exceptions, 'e also now finding it a 
problem to susta ructure which they 
‘daveloped with rel ‘global 
natural resources, The doveloped world itself is 
‘otting sub-divided into two groups depending 
‘on the natural rasource-base of each county. 


Progression from Simple to Complex 

Inthe context of this analysis, it is clear that 
‘the fst Important fact about the contemporary 
‘ribal situation isthe socio-economic transtorma- 
tion of a simple system into » complex one. It 
has ts own logic in relation to technology, 
‘organisation, resource-base, economic system 


‘tc. Tha second aspect of the tibal_ situation is 
‘the juxtaposition of the treditional communities 
with other communities. Even though the two 
feces, i 


‘. juxteposition and. transformation 
ty influence each other, conceptually 


‘example, many movements in tribal societies are 
spontantous and are symotomatic of 3 process of 
Imernel chenge and autonomous trensformation. 
‘Some people in Nagsland are not satistied with 
Statehood an are. working for separete 
nationhood. Some sections of people in 
Chhotanagpur are working for 2 soparste state. 
‘Their urges for seperate politcal identity can be 
‘traced. partly to the process of autonomous 
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‘wansformstion snd partly to the new comacts 
‘with other communities. AS a new politcal oF 
administrative unit is established, 10 some extent, 
the contact with the larger state or the nation a 
‘2 whole is acquiring new frame. The socio- 
‘economic transformation to some extent becomes 
‘amenable to internal cdaptation. The processes 
‘of transformation operating in the larger freme 
‘cen be checkod and regulzted within the smaller 
frame s0 that they do aot overwhelm the peopl. 
“This hes been the logic undertving the provisions 
coftho Fifth and the Sixth Schedules in. tho 
‘constitution. 


Not all change is spontaneous and internal to 
2 society. Its siso induced depending on the 
intensity snd the quolity of contact with other 
‘societies. Therefore, there is en stlompt to 
regulate snd direct’ the induced change by 
Tafluencing ites ie very sources, viz, the. plain 
‘of contact with other societies. In the national 
{rame, it my appea' os 2 conflict situation. Both 
‘the national and the locel perspectives have thei 
‘merits and demerits, Qur omite netion is under 


‘90ing structural trensformation: exch one of us 
|s facing problems etising out of this fast change. 
‘A significant but unhappy facet of ‘this chengo 
isthe emergence of a dualistic structure in our 


‘the problem of exploitation of the tribal com- 
munities, bssically they ere the probleme 
arising ftom unreguleted procestes of socio 
‘economic transformation. So wo must ana- 
Ise. the problems and issues in relation to tl 
bal development with reference to those two 
dimensions viz, (/) socio-economic trensfor- 
mation es. spontaneous process and (ii) con- 
sequences. of juxtaposition of the tibet com= 
‘munities with other communities 


‘The problems of socio-economic 


rane 


informing our whole nation 
‘also other nations ike the United Kingdom 
f Chins. The problems arising trom theao 
Processes, however, are specitic 0 each family 
‘and individual. The pace of chango in each 
caso -may be different. Nevertheless, in my 
view the fact of juxteposition of the tribal 
communities with other communities is a critical 
aspect of the tribal situation which is influenci 
the quality of this transformation and hat 
far-reeching consequences. | would prefer t0 
‘examine this aspect in some detail hora, 


Ina situation ike ours, the whole economy 
‘can be considered to be divided broadly into 


thres economies. One patt comprises. agri 
culture and. alliad sector. This soction forms 
the backbone of our economy, In any 


foreseeable future, tho economic systam in a 
country ike ours or China cannot but have 
‘agriculture 8 tho primary soctor. An averago 
Indian is destined to bo a cultivator, Whatovar 
may be the contribution of new science and 
twchnology, this Is a logic of our situation, 
‘The second part comprises tho industrial; tho 
‘commorcisl and a lrge variety of sorvieo 
‘activities which together may be termed as the 


‘modem goctor. This sector occupies the top 
position in our nations! economy. Tho third 
part represents the lowest groups. It comprises 


people who do not belong vsither to the o'ga- 
‘ised sector in the top bracket or to the 
agrloulturel sector, They form the eubstratum 
‘of our now socio-economic systorn, Those ot 
niees labourers, floating population in the 
urban arees and 60. on. 

‘Thus, instead of @ dulistic two-way. classi- 
ficstion of our society it Is. proferablo to 
Lunderstend the new situation In tarms of this 
three-way classification. The process of ‘tans- 
formation in our country has been initiated 
fom above, It is envisaged that all sections 
‘of society will finally become a part of 2 
fully organised system, tho beginning having 
bbeon made in the present-day modern sector. 
‘This modern sector will graduslly subsume 
the entire economy. This is ike building of 
oilash Mandir of llr, As we are build 
|ng our national economy ftom the top, the 
‘organisations at the top are multiplying pho 
rnomanally. This process has serious. limita- 
tions and far-reaching Implicstions. This ap- 
proach Itself t one of the most. important 
{easons why we ate not able to mak a signi- 
ficant dent in tho basle, problem of poverty 
‘and deprivation. It Is leo. having a big. fall 
‘out in the form of laflation which Ie. enriching 
the highest groups. Aa. the entire national 
system is. subjected to this process, tho sub: 
syatom of the tribal economy cannot remai 
Lninfluenced. —Thore is growing interaction 
bbotwoen tho two. Consequently, the tribal 
communities are also exparioncing the impact of 
similar forcos. 


Facots of Socio-Economic Transformation 
‘There are three aspects of transformation of 
tmibat communities, or for that matter transfor 
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‘mation of any community()poitin-social 
transformation, (7) economic transformation, 
‘and (7) cultural wanstormation. it Ig not my 
‘caso that these three are mutually exclusive, 
In any social situation, thore is continuous 
interaction amongst all the diferent aspects of 
life. Tho relative Importance of those three 
laments will depend on the specific conte 
1nd tho contrat forces. propelling the process of 
‘vansformotion, It ia important to. note hore 
‘that tho tribal communities in our country 
cexpovloncing fast ehango tn all tho threo respects 
‘We will consider these three facets of transfor- 
mation separatuy. 


(i) Politico-Social Transformation 

Lot ua stort with poliico-social transformation. 
‘The poitieo-social transformation, as | will ty to 
show, can be foreod o@ people. For example, 
1s soon ce a now administrative ayatom Is super 
Jimpoted tho village community. ie in a dieartay. 
‘Our country hes gone through this traumatic 
‘exporionce i the early days of Briteh tule. The 
village communities, which hed existed for milo- 
hia and which repretonted the guintesconoe of the 
‘wistom of our national if collapsed once new 
centres pt politica-edministrative power wire set 
up. An extainal police force was organised 
‘a external revenue administration was 
‘rested ; allen forms of justice wero introduced 
‘with tho establishment of new courts of law. 
Easter provinces had the distinetion of having & 
now cless of landlords also. Thus, when tho 
traditional land system was extinguished through 
permanent settlement, the very base of the rural 
society was knocked out. Iwi prefor to call 
this as poltico-sovial transformation because not 
‘only tho village community lost tha political 
power but even civil matters wont out of thelr 
hands in fevour of alian courts. It was no longor 
the viloge community which was deciding how 
their succession should be managed, how  thoit 
and was to be managed, ond how thelr dleputos 
‘ware to bo soiled, For each issue tha wore 
diferent authorities extemal to them. Through 
this new poltico-soclal system a sudden chengo 
‘was _super-imposad on tho teditionsl societh 
and they could not but collapse, 

‘Tho tribat communiti, wore spared this 
‘experience during that poriod for a varity of 
factore. Inthe frst instorce, there was severe 
tosistonce to this chango in Chottanagpur. In the 
Imoartime, tho Briish had also learnt from thoit 
‘experience in other areas that all was not well 
with their new system. Howover, the groatost 
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‘saviours of the tribal systom was inaccessibility. 
‘Toke the caso of forests. The forests wore for- 
mally reserved along time back in the 19th 
century. But the tribals tiving in the remote 
Interior areas did not feel the impact of that 
reservation till quite late theveattet. Even now 
'f 9 tibal is asked about the status of forests, his 
Instinctive rosponse is that the forest belong to 
tus, He doos not know thet the forests have 
‘boon reserved by the State now for a long time. 
He did not know that whatever formal proces 
{ings wore initiated at that time in the name of 
resorvation would finally lad fo, in 8 way usur- 
pation of his property. The usurper in. the case 
‘happens Yo be tho Stato. And all States respond 
ina similar fashion. When in independent India 
the Stato stopped into the shoes of its British 
‘redacossor it did not lose its grip on the forest 
resources. 


Similar processes are operating in reletion to 
‘other aspects of the politico-social lite of the 
tibet people. Tho tribal societies today are facing 
‘tremendous forces leading to fast politico-social 
‘transformation. The pace of transformation is 
directly rlated to the pace of development of 
‘communications end of infrastructure. Some 
elements in this transformation are decidedly not 
‘only adverse to the interests ofthe tribal societies 
Dut aro also against the long term national goals 
of 8 decentralised democratic polity. Therefore, 
here is a case of negative co-relation between 
dovelopment and the desirable directions of 
‘transformation. Faster is the pace of our national 
dovelopment, greater is our etfort for develop- 
iment of tribal areas. This is lesding to greater 
Imerference with their traditional autonomy. 
Finally, faster is the decline of the politco-sociel 
‘autonomy which these communities have been 

javing for ages. This is the biggest adverse 
Implication of cantemporaty development plans 
Which the tribel communities are facing. Their 
‘autonomy, which was de jure extinguished 
during tho British perigd except in the case of 
Sinth Schedule areas, is not being de facto termi- 
Iasted. These communities have yot to. discover 
‘the meaning of new democratic forms. 


(i) Economic Transformation 

The aocond facet ofthe tribal situation is the 
‘economic transformation. As we have discussed 
ln ralation to other communities, economic trans 
{formation is a comparatively slower process. One 
‘cannot order economic transformation 2¢ suddenly 
‘8 the politico-social change. We cannot say that 
here isa plan for insiant tvansforetion of an 
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‘griculturl economy into an industrial economy. 
‘We have been working for a fast transformation 
‘four national economy self. An impression 
‘wes crested in the Socond Plan as if 
Industralisation was the panacea and it would 
transform the face of our county. So fer as 
the structure of our economy is concerned, aftor 
‘mote than 30 years of planning we aro there 
where wa wore. Tho secondary sector hat not 
Grown in tolative torms. Moreover, thoro is no 
‘hope for this In the wake of new’ technologio 
‘severely restricting manpower inputs. Tho 
tertiary sector, however, hos got inflated which 
has doubtful productive potential. Economic 
‘wansformation is really a dificult tesk and is 
{an extremely slow process. Howover it is not 
‘my promise that this Process. cannot be planned 
‘oF its pace cannot be quickoned. Mf it wes #0 
there should be no need for planning. | am a 
firm boliever in planning and | hold that structural 
‘change of our ecenomy hes to be rigorously 
planned. But it cannot be done without duo 
considerstion for the basic parameters which 
should be clesrly identified 0 that planning 
‘can be come realistic. Tho samo holds for the 
tmibsl-economy where the task is much more 
‘complex and dificult. 


(a) Cultural Transformation 
‘The third aspect of the transformation of tribal 
‘sovietios is cultural. Let mo dispose of this issue 
first. There is much concora in the literature on. 
‘ibe afters sbout preserving their culture and 
allowing them to develop according to tholr own 
‘genius. | don't balieve that much esn_bo dono 
‘in this vogatd in the way we think, for example, 
‘of economic change and development. Culture 
Js something which cannot be o(dered about 
[Let us consider what is going on in our own 
homes. Can we order out sons that they 
should put on dhot! ? | am 9 strict vege 
‘but my so may preter to become a non-vepetarion 
‘Again, | do not hold that nothing can be dono 
‘in this regard, ut here we face serious 
limitations. The only thing which we ean do in 
‘lation 10 cultural twainsformation Is to ensuro 
‘that certain adverse influence which tend to 
‘operate in a suitable way are identified ond 
checked, Moreover, count rvalling forces can 
‘also bo engendered though ewithin certain limits 
‘A concreto case will illustrate this point. 
Drinking is par of the cultural milo of tibal 
societies. It also has some economic implication 
Itis well-known that tho state intervened In a 
ig way in this aspect of ‘tribal life in middle 


India f00n attr the establishment of British rule 
‘through its liquor policy. The premise in this 
‘cane sppeets to have been that the cultural and 
the economic aspects of drinking could be Kept 
‘Sport. In view of thoir cultural tradition. the 
tote could not impose restrictions on consumption 
fof intoxicating drinks, But it? resorted to 
‘Commorcalistion of the preparation and sale of 
Tiquot. The British India was the first to. start 
this practice which was quickly adopted in 
the Indian States. This practice wes continued 
‘without any chenge after Independence in 
‘almost all States, 


‘With the establishment of sill for manufacture 
fof liquor and their outlets for ele, the social 
eustom of driking became a vital_point for 
‘application of undue pressure by commercial 
Interests. "Thus, dtinking became a source of 
revenue to the state and of quick earning to 2 
few contractors. This was in contrast to the 
earlier situation. Preperation of ‘liquor in. the 
{taditional way [snot an. economic sctiviey in 
the usual sense of tha term; it is @ pat of the 
‘overall social dynamics of the vibal people. 
For example, before liquor can be prepared at 
frome one has to dest with his wife: while 
‘consuming the home made brew, ono hss to 
share it with his fiends; then there are 2 host 
fof rituals at all stages. So drinking in the 
traditional setting, os a part of the cultural 
mrliey, cannot be an igolated act; consumption 
10f liquor cannot be unlimited and out of context. 
There ere numerous checks and. elances. 
BBut the “moment a liquor shop is established, all 
fcutural elements associated with drinking 
‘disappear. One is no longer required to brew 
his own drink, Therefore. there is no. check 
fof the family, particularly the wife who is always 
Watchful about the stock of rice for meeting 
the family requirements before she would aliow 
brewing. Now, one is not obliged to. share his, 
rink with his friends. One can just go t0 the 
tthop and get his bottle: the vendor is too ready 
{0 oblige him to any extent for just_one entry in 
his account book which, at that moment, has no 
moaning to the customer. So he can have his 
‘rink to his heart's content. 


Hore ties the genesis of economic disaster of 
tho tribal society in. middle Indie. No othor 
single factor in the tribal economy has done 
{eater damage to thet society. The fist step/ 
fof the State in commercialising drinking was 
‘apparently innocuous: but it hes ultimately ed 
{o thelr economic ruin and in meny cases social 


disorganisation. If You discuss in. Delhi or in 
thigh societies onywhore such on. istue, @ 
supercilious attitude is usually taken with 
remake ‘Artey, let him enjoy, what is wrong in 
rinking”. The basic economic issue associated: 
‘with drinking in. the non-teditionsl_ setting and 
the trap in which he is forced may not be even. 
‘sppreciane. 


‘The issue is not thot of just drinking or 
allowing an ordinary economic activity of 
reparation and sale of dicks on domand-supply 
Principles. In. this case, tho single step of 
etablishing © liquor shop in the village upsets 
‘the entire treitional culture setting of the people. 
‘This fact may be vehemently questioned by 
Vested interests. This. nelarious activity can be 
Gesctibed by them in fine words quoting from 
the soriptures. For example, it con be claimed 
that the State by edopting this policy is merely 
taking steps to provide a wholesome drink by 
fegulating its manufacture and entuting the 
‘quality of preparation; there is no compulsion of 
‘any sot—it is for the individual to drink of not 
to drink If demand is raised by the village 
people for removal of these shops from their 
Vielnay, it is dubbed 28 bootleger’s pled of 
prohibitionist fancy. The fact is that it is 
either the people appreciate their own 
‘weakness for drinks and would not like to contre 
2 great temptation within their easy teach. They 
‘would preter to bo guided by their weditional 
Cultural norms which favours enjoyment with: 
‘moderate drinking shared in a congenial setting. 
{tis not realised. that drinking inthe traditional 
‘setting cannot cross certain well-accepted limits 
‘and cannot become disestrous. 


Similarly teke the cese of acitionel wibal 
‘dancing of theit mariage custom. People go to 
‘the tibel sess, usually take a container of drinks, 
‘offer It to the. villagers with the request for 
‘The wibal belles and. Bove 
tuin out, luted by the drinks and give @ dance, 
performance. Some villegors may get used to 
these requests because of their easy accoss. 
Some of them may even venture to. give tibal 
‘dancing a professional base. Now let us under 
stand tho teal nature of this transformation. 
ows it in any wey promote tribal culture ? The 
reply is. cxtogorical ‘No’. These transactions 
fan. inno way be considered to enrich iol 
culture. The rea tibal dance is inthe idylic 
‘setting of rising moon when the tribal boys and 
Gils gether in'sn open ground stter thoir day's 
Works they ee in communion with nature—thoir 


hearts thrabing,theit feat moving ln rhythm with 
‘the bests of their drums; their songs recreste 
‘the living eternity of their tradition. This is 
their raditlonal dance, Can it be made to otder 
{for money ? Money can only pervert their culture 
leading its decay snd demise. That is why, 
have Been saying thet nobody should be 
allowed ‘to pay his way’ to a tidal dance. One 
must become a pert of their cultural setting: 
only then he will be able to establish an 
‘emotional communion and enjoy the dance 
{tho real scene, Otherwise he is jst satisfying 
his idle curiosity by commanding 9 dance 
Performance for cash payment. This is worst 
form of interference with the culture of @ people 
‘by uso of authority and money power. They 
{are guilty of commercialising the cultural milieu 
In this context it is not possible to reconcile 
tourism at a part of tibel development progrs 
‘mmo. Can we consider commeialising cultural 

‘fa puople by tourism as development 7 
The answer is again a categorical ‘NO’. 


‘The logical conclusion of the above discussion 
is that 80. far es cultural aspects of psoples life 
are concemed, the only pert the State can and 
‘should. play is not to initete oF support chose 
processes, a3 @ part of the larger planning thrust, 
‘which, ditectly of indiecty, mey have the 
Potential of becoming catastrophic culturally 


‘Spontaneous cultural change within a commu 
rity Is a well-known phenomenon. Cultural 
henge canbe initiated by numerous fectors 
‘cluding education. One cannot avoid it, one 
should not avoid it, one should not wish it to 
be avoided. We have all regad for the 
Vemashrama dharme; but none of us would ke 
to go back to the Vedic age. The life has to be 
perceived as whole; the life style of every period 


fine propottion ata Hater time. 
yments as part of the system mey 
appear to be ideal, yet out of that context they 
‘may lose their significance or even may become 
atic. For example, the tradition of 
Vanaprastha and Sanyas presupposes existence 
of extensive forests and a much smaller popula 
ion. The fect that the population in out 
‘country has grown phenomenally cannot allow 
ts to emulate Vedic ways in modern times. Wo 
have great rogard for those days but the time 
has changed. A process. of gradual change is 
continually oporeting. We have to accept 
spontaneous change 88 2 part of life. 
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Basic Issues in Economic Development 

[Now let us consid: the economic aspects 
fof our fife. This is whore something can be 
‘really done: and this is where a decisive iter- 


it is possible to super-impose som 
‘The chenges in the land ownership provide tho 
‘mest teling example, An enticely alien concept 
‘of lend ownership was super-imposed in our 
‘country by the British in the first phase of ‘their 
rule in Ingis. This process is now gutting 
‘extended to the wibal areas which wore excluded 
bby thom for a variety of reasons. There ar 
some votaries of communal ownership but_many 
‘of them merely pay lip service to it; the general 
nilieg io our country is in favour of individual 
‘ownership. Communal ownership in the tribal 
sreas ig, therefore, under great pressure. For 
‘example, institutional credit is. usually available 
‘gainstindividually-owned land. In the North- 
Esstern rogion bulk of the land continues to be 
‘communelly owned. So, there is an impasse, on 
the question of credit fo! development of land 
Jn this region. The various Committees have 
‘suggested thot the concept of individual owner 
‘hip in land should be accepted for this region 
‘25 well end it may replace the community 
‘ownership so thet individual cultivators can take 
dvantege of agricultural credit facilities and 
improve their lands and productiviy. Then, 
‘there is also the question of individual initiative, 
is generally held that unless individual acquires 
take inhis land through individual ownership 
‘economic transformation is not possible. | do 
fot eceopt this premise. Establishment of 
‘galitarian social order is our rational goal 
‘Therefore, finally, private property will hove a 
‘minimst role; it should rather disappeer. But in 
the process described above private property 
‘concept is getting supet-imposed in the tribal 
‘tous just to suit our Institutional frame, Like 
their peers in the early phase of development. in 
the rest of the country the tribal ete is for thi 
change in the land ownership concept primarily 
because i sorves their intorests. Those ospects 
‘are not geting due attention since the lita at 
the national level and the lite in the tbat 
‘communities have @ common cause. 

‘The basic question in tribal development is 10 
‘guide the process of socio-economic. transforma: 
‘on in such @ way that while the benefits of 
fnew advances in science, technology and 
‘organisation ean be assimilted by the community, 
deprivation does not set in for any section 
thereof and the egalitarian ethos is. maintained 


With a view to bring the various issues into 
focus | will take the ideal socio-economic  trame 
fof a tribal community. Most of the tribal 
Communities have an egaltarn social structure. 
‘There are no rich people here and there are no 
oor people either. I may concede thet this is 
fan ideal and such sn ideal situation may not 
‘exist in all wibal communities. For example, the 
tribal situation in West Bengalis ently diferent. 
‘But ths Is the traditionally accepted structure of 
‘2 tial society, This ie acceptable to the 
‘members of these communities themselves 2s an 
‘deal form of their society sanctified their 
Atadition, "Any change in this regard is taken by 
them as devience trom thet ideal. This is ia 
‘contrast with the narrow ceste Hindu system 
‘which accopts heirrchy a8 a natural order even 
though the broader philosophical Hindu. tame 
accepts equality as intinsic. Therefore. the 
Phenomenon of poverty is nothing unusual fora 
caste Hindu. But this is not so in the tribal 
systom. If there is high degree of inequality in 
the tribal society it ig. taken ag an aberation of 
tuning down of their titional system. 
It such a frame is gonerally acceptable 10 the 
people, the plan of action will have to be 
different trom the one where inequality is 
‘accepted as normal, In those societies where 
‘laments of egalitarianism are still present and 
‘re sting. oll measures should be taken to 
preserve them. 


Juxtaposition of Two Different Systems 
Wo have traced eatlir two sources of chango— 
(() spontaneous. and (i) induced. An important 
‘Source of induced change is contact with other 
‘'0Ups and systems. This 's what we will 
consider in detal now. When two diferent 
systems come in contsct with each other, its 
‘outcome depends on the quelity and also. the 
Intensity of contact. One thing which every 
‘ribet community faces a8 soon as it comes. in 
‘contact with the modern system. isthe erosion 
‘of its politice-social autonomy. ‘The modern 
systom is incomparably sttong. Therefore, in the 
now contact situation, the tibel society i 
rendered extremely weak and completely helpless. 
‘The people do not know how to protect their 
economic rights. With the erosion of the 
poliica-social autonomy, the society is unable 
Yo provide that protection even to the civil 
Niberties: of its members. This is an important 
‘aspect which has to be kept uppermost whi 
‘considering planning for the change and develop- 
‘ment of the tribal people. 


Let us consider some concrete examples. 


‘ither in the general decision or details thereof. 
‘They were not in 8 position to do so. When 
land wes sequited for these projects it was the 
Patwari reco'd which became the conclusive 
‘evidence sbout the ownership. The compensation 
cof tibal, therefore, depended on the fact whether 
his name was recorded by the Patwari in 
book or not and on what area. Since no records 
‘wore maintained in some of the tribal reas, it 
‘was presumed that much of the area was op+n 
end fee land. Therefore it could be acquit 
by the Corporations without compensation: So 
‘we find @ peculiar situation here—the adminst 
tion turns out to be the grabber of ‘tribal land 
‘And in this cage, it is also. the adminiatration 
‘which isthe final arbiter about the issue whether 
{and has boen grabbed or not. Itis common human 
falling to support one's own csse. Consequently, 
the tribals rights got largely Ignored. Ho got 9 
very raw deal. while everyone else was enjoying 
the fruits of development. It is these. situations 
In which the tribal finds himself completely 
helpless and he tends to become an extiomist. 


‘Tho second crucial aspect of the new contact 
{a the qualitative difference in the structure of the 
two systems. All modern systems have a formal 
frame whilo the ‘wibal social system is an oral 
and informe! one, To 0 tribal his word is final 
‘To us in the modern system, word has almost 0 
velue; word is non-entity. We believe only in 
something conorete—the writen word itsoll 
1 sotisty some conditions; It must conform to the 
rituals of the now system. If it does not satis 
the law, it hes no value. 


{A simple example about metriage, which is #0 
personal, intimate end sacred to every individual, 
‘will illusage 88 to how the quality of our 
civilization has been compromised in this process 
fof the decline of oral tradition. Let us tra 

‘evolution of the form of martiage from the early 
‘ays. say, of tribal marriage to the modern times, 
that is the so-called civil martiage. The form of 
‘2 tibal martiage ig vary simple. Tribal mariage 
‘essentially comprises exchange of word. between 
‘the two Bartners. Once the promise has. been 
done, the marriags is complete notwithstanding 
‘whether the associated ituals have been performed 
‘ot not. Once 2 boy and gil in the tibal_ society 
festablishes 2 sopsrste hut and begin 10. live 
‘together. the community accepts them as husband 


‘and wite. And that is the end of it. According 
to the tradition of Gonds of Basta, = couple must 
perform the rituals associated with the marriage, 
Including 2 feast, before ther fst son gets marred, 


Here is the tribal marriage where the word 
‘exchanged between tho two is the only necessary 
condition for marriege end is the final seel for 
‘as legitimacy. It is this psychological frame 
of tibal belle which Is taken advantage of by 
‘outsiders. When 8 non-tibal boy and a bal 
‘Git become intimate, the wibal git is setishied 
‘with a promise—an exchenge of word between 
tho two is sufficient, nay sacred, in her innocent 
world. And thereafter they begin to live 
together as husband and wite as 's customary in 
‘the tribal society. But the perception of this 
living. together is ently difteent fr the other 
partner, While the git naturally alleves that 
she is. married to the boy, the outsider knows 
just living with her with 10 oblige 
hatsoever which usually go with a 
religious of civil maviage. 

‘The next stage in formalisation of mariage is 
the Caste-Hindy mariage. Word is an essential 
Ingeediont of Caste-Hindy mariage, The two 
partners 
of words, 
hore word by itso Is not enough. The word 
hos to be authenticated by a witness. The 
witness could be the holy fi 
any other symbol, or a group of friends of 
rolotives. But th ‘be witness. The 


The next stage is thot of Muslim m 
ides the word and a witness, there has to be 
‘document. The two partners must put their 
‘signatures. as @ token of having exchanged the 
word in the presence of a witness. Uniess all 
the thes clomonts—word, witness and deed— 
re there, the mariage is not complete. 

The last stage inthis evolution is that of civil 
rmartiege. A civil_ mariage comprises a number 
of stages. According to the law in India, firstly 
‘anotice of 30 days hos to be given by the 
onceted parties about their intention of 
martiage. In case there aro no objections, the 
two appear before the Marriage Officer on the 
‘appointed day, exchangs the word in his pre 
sence and put their signatures in the Marriage 
Registor ag 2 token of having performed all the 
rituals, Then, the martiage officer deciares them 
husband and wife and the mattiage is complete. 


a 


[Now let us see what happens if eny item in this 
ong floral process of civil maniage is faulty. 
Suppose, the typist recons a wrong date and 
the notice turns out to be of 29 days instead 
fof 30 days. This mariage is null and void 
120 initio. No mstter how sacred the word, how 
Tespectable the witness and how big the 
‘assembly, if one cen prove that dus notice wes. 
‘ot given, one can go end tell his wife thet she 
wes not his" wife 2s she had believed all those 
days. look at this notice, its not legal. That is 
the end of the matter. | will leave it for your 
judgement 28 to how civil is this so called civil 
‘mariage compared 10 theprimitive tribal mariage. 
is the arrogance of the modein man that he 
rofuses to see merit in other societies, 


The example of mattiage is lustrative of the 
basic conflict which arises due to diferences in 
‘perception. The same holds in regard 10 
Property relationships in general and ownership 
‘of land in particular, money transactions including 
Indebtedness, etc. There is a bosic conflict 
between the tibel ethos and the general 
rational milieu. Since word is sacred to the 
‘wibal, he Believes. that whatever he has said is 
ppucca and he is bound to abide by it, But it 
‘hat no. meaning to the other party which knows 
that he is not bound by it. The modern system 
inset dows not place the word above tho forme! 
forms. It is the formal form that is sanctiied 
by law and supported by the stronger system. 
‘The formal form prevails to the utter confusion to 
the tnbal who desperately holds on to his word, 
Money represents a very high level of abstac: 
tion of formal relationships inthe human 
society. AS money enters a traditional tibal 
society, an element, which ie enttely diffrent 
‘qualitatively {rom alt the familiorolemonts of tho 


‘now situation 


in whieh 
final analysis, tend to be governed by the 


tionships, in the 


‘omnipotent money. in an un- 


fenvisbie stuation. 

‘The sum total of the above analysis 1s that in 
the process of economic development where the 
‘modein formal system and the editions tibat 
system ate in juxtaposition, there is Intimate 
‘nterection atwoen the two which hes far-rea 
ching consequences for the wibal community. The 
tribal community traditionally has command over 
the resources in a given tract, secording to. well- 
accepted convention amongst different habitstions 


Therefore, he i 


in the concorned arses and amongst the members 
‘of the community themsalves. The juxtaposition 
ff the new system is an alien element in that 
frame, Doop inroads are made by tho new system 
ftaduslly and the ultimate result is tho loss of 
their command over resources. As we havo se2n, 
‘this process has been in operation incessantly for 
the last two centuries in many a tribal rea. First 
‘the forest is lost. then the land and. finally even 
his freedom has been jeopardised in many an 
‘tea, Tho tuibal_has become a bonded labour 
in many ceses. Thus, he has boon reduced to 
the status of Just tho rubble. The tribal is forced 
{fo join that thiid non-deseript stratum of out 
Society. Look at the situation around Ranchi of 
Rourkella. What has happened to the traditional 
freedom loving teibsl socictios thore ? They 
hhave disintegrated t0 form that formless rubble. 
Where the Wibals used to til their lands 96 
proud agtcultuist, are now flourishing indus: 
{Wies: But, in this transformation not only the 
‘community hes dissolved but’ many. of its 
‘members have perished, 
‘in trib) development is how 
{0 ensure that the command over resources, which 
‘tho ‘wibal community enjoys in the beginning 
areas are opened. up for the fist ime, 
tupted. They should. be able t0 nego 
tiate the process of socio-economic. tanatorma: 
tion without 1098 of thelr command. This is tho 
firat promise of tal dovolopment. A word of 
caution, however, is necessary at this. stage 
This to#s of command assumes a numbor of 
forms which have to be corofully understood. For 
lot us take the case of Negoland. The 
‘have. their own State which ie maneged 
Dy thelr own ropresentctives. In a wey, it may 
‘bo takon 8 suliciont to ensure thet their comma 
rid over resources continues though, may be, in @ 
modified form. This is one possible way of 
‘achieving the desired gost. Thete.may be similer 
domends elsewhore. The command theory cén 
Provide the most important logic for cr 
a separate But in my view this 
necessary nor sufficient. It is not necessary that 
juxtaposition of two systems should always 1 
In loss of command over resources. Simi 
the more fact that a separato stato or administra: 
tive unit is. established dos not by iteelf ensure 
that the command over resources of the commu- 
nity can be retained. 

We may consider tho above formulation in 
some detall. It snot unusual for the state to 
usurp the rights of @ community oF the common 
citizen. In the tibel areas the traditional commu- 


nity is under pressure fom the modern state 
Moreover, there are a number of other elements 
in the process of socio-economic transformetion 
Which “are equally important ond. sometimes 
fruclal. “The modern system in some cages 
‘operates subtly. Hore we may also consider the 
significance of the oft-repeated cliche thet tribal 
communities should join the mpin steam of 
nationel life. Doss it moan that they should 
transform thamselves. into a mirror image of the 
toa’ which itself suffers from treme 
ifiation ?-OF, wo should have a milieu 
‘of give and take, The tibat societios have much 
te offer provided we care to. understand their 
ationg points. 1 was asking some tribal student 
in my clasa the other day Tell me. why should 
You have the institution of a chapreshi in. your 
‘m0’ 7 Social stitiication on less lines is 
fagninst bal wradition. Moreover, 
known that not_many tibal office 
8 tbal_Chaprashi. The reason is simple. 


The 
tribal Chaprashi will light his cigarette and. in 
response to the call-bell, will enter the room of 


his Sahib and ask ‘Hello Mr. X, wi 
‘want 2" He will take his own time t0 do tho 
Job. Sometimes he may even roluso to do. somo 
Jobs. If the two fallout in some point he 
‘may say ‘alright | will alk to You when wo visi 
‘Our vilege’ That isthe end of it 


Such @ response i. not in consonance with 
the new impersonal hierarchical roles which aro 
Implicity accepted by two mombeis of the same 
‘community by joining the new orgenisation, Thero 
fore, even a tribal olticer may preter a low cast 
Chopreshi since ho belongs tos stratified soviet 
‘nd “aecoprs his rolo in the official hierarchy 0 
Well a8 naturally a8 in his own society. Now here 
‘ask my students another question ¢8 to how long 
f9 they going to continue to have the low-caste 
‘Cheprashies in th There cro two proce: 
5888 Which of0 operating incessantly. Firty, 
today the tribsl Chapreshi and the twbal Sahib 
have the same emotionel response because they 
‘bolong to the same village; both of thom share 
the common experience of thet traditional 
community, But then the son of the tibal 
Chapreshi end tho son of the tibel Sahib 
‘will not have than priviloge: they will growin 
different surroundings as two differont individu 
la. These twone doubt may have some memo- 
which may provide some binding force bs- 
tween them. But in the third generation, even 
those memories will fade out. The son of 9 
‘tibet Chapreshi is likely to accept the role of a 
‘humble Chapreshi more easly than his fathor 
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‘who first came from the village with snother 
tribal youth who, however, became a Sahib. 
In any ease, hie grand son Is tkely to have no 
‘qualms and would accept the ‘ole of @ Chapreshi 
‘8 sincerely, as cesily and as obediently os. the 
Jowseaste man, 


‘Tho besic question is whether it is necessary 
to lntroduco this dehumanising process in a 
society which has tho traditional ogalitstian ethos. 
Infact wo ais dedicated to building up of that 
‘thos in the rational lif, But unfostunstaly tho 
modornising tal elite do not have @ model with 
‘that ideal to. emulate. The only modal which 
‘they have is that of the larger national life com= 
prising socially and economically structured 
Society where there are poot and there ae, rch. 
1 can not bo # mode! for an egaltaian society 
Unfortunately, we are not even moving in thet 
divetion.. My point is that in. tho tWibal areas 
‘there is stil an opportunity; wa have not explol- 
ted this potential; we have not ovo eppreciated 
‘the significance of thoi living tradition for tho 
‘ational life, The village community in the tribal 
‘aroas ie strong: the wibal community. is. strongly 
In favour of rtaising tho taditionat egalitarian 
structure, but they do not have a cleat idk 

about what is happening. The elite amongst 
thom which is capable of understanding the 
nature of new forces ia patisan.  Consoquontly, 
the community. is helpless botore the new 
system, 


‘An array of now eloments, which are not very 
healthy, are being injected into the socko-econo- 
mic system of thoso areas. The most desirable 
‘9021 would have boon 10 retin the ageltarian 
‘thos—to harness the new science and. techno- 
logy and the now organisational systoms. for 
strengthening the socialistic. structure. But 
‘these gouls are agalnat the narrow organisational 
systems for strengthening the socialistic structure. 
But thoso goole aro against the narrow Interests 
of the emerging alte. Can we do something in 
this context ? In view of the provailing natio- 
al miliou of individualism, acquisitiveness, and 
fattace for quick success. it may bo diffiult for 
‘the tribal lite to act otherwise, Bur at least 
‘one thing is possible, that is, tho development 
Inthe tribal areas may bp s0 guided that deri 


vation processes do not set In, At lesst “no. 
tribal need bo poor. There is no doubt that 
they are the lucky people. Poverty is stil not 


there. But distinction has to be made between 
an ‘ealiar siage of dovolopment with meagre 
wants and small produetion-beeo’ end ‘poverty’ 
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‘which is an entirely diferent phenomenon so 
that there Is no confusion of issues. 


‘The basic question which can be formulated 
hero is whothor the tribal communities “should 
‘embark on the path of economic development 
‘unmindful of the fact thet poverty may. sppeor 
‘amongst them in that process; some poopie. mey 
{Ow rich while others may’ face deprivation, 
‘And then all these poor may join together ancl 
‘else the slogan ‘Workete of the World Unite’; or 
they may raise a rod flag. or a Blue tag, oF a 
fag of some other hue, Or, should wo adopt @ 
path where a situation of poverty, squslor and 
stark inequality do not aiiso.?' Let it be ac: 
‘cepted es the goel of our planning that the 
last man inthe twat society will bo not al- 
lowed to go below whet may be termed. a8 & 
{easonebie level of living. Development. should 
bo organibed os 9 process of building up, 
‘The most promising pert of this ppomise ist 
consonance with the tibet ethos. If the. twibal 
community ts allowed to have thoir say and 
‘nabled to participate actively In the devo 
Jopmant plans, this will be tholt_ most pro- 
ferred choice. Hero la tho reat significance ot 
‘tho politico-social system of these traditional 
communities. Without oxaggeration 1 cen 
say that, glven a choice, these’ societies would 
have see to it that nobody amongat them 
Dbocomes vary rich and none of tham wos ren 
‘dered Very poor. They have «long tradition 
of maintaining the social balance. This aspect 
‘oftheir fe hae not been fully apprecieted. in 
‘our national lf. The new elite amongst them 
has boon mistaken ae tho gonuine tribal lea: 
ership and. taken to. represont tho community 


wrong diection with rather unheppy 1 


‘Thus, finally. the entire question of tibet 
development boils down to two basic issues, 
viz., (i) whether the waditional command of 
the community over resources can bop! 
sorved, and (i) whether the egalitarian. struc 
{ute of these communities can be teteinod 
and thei Social milieu can bo teken advantage 
fof to initiate a process. 80 thet soclo-economic, 
transformation can. be negotiated without 
deprivation. If these gosls sre to be achieved, no 
prescriptions can be supet-imposed from outside, 
Infact, we do not have a moral right 10 do so. 
‘This process can bo simulated by the community 
liso. Tho community should be sllowed to 
‘onsble to make thoir own deck 


This last question brings me to the operation 
‘of some of the basic democratic processes 
in our country, we as nation are woded to 
democratic decentralisation, In my view 
‘Democratic decentralisation’ is a very unhappy 
term, It refers to a process of decentralisation 
‘of power which initially is located at a cengal 
Point. Thus, by implication, i is accepted. that 
‘the inherent power is in "Delhi which could 
bbe shared with other levels. This is negation 
ff the inherent power being with the people. 
‘Whore the question of decentralisation of the 
Power which rests with the people. In a real 
‘democracy, the dalegstion can’ be oAly from 
bottom 10 upwards. Let the people delegate 
some powers to tho State, let them delegate 
some powors {0 the Cente, but the people, 
‘the communities at the grass-roots are the real 
source of power: the final verdict should. be 
thoi, The elites in our country re not demo 
‘atic enough to accept this formulation. They 
‘not prepared to trust the people. They 
belong to the system which has usurped. the 
power of the people. The modem State is the 
Worst tyiant inespactive ofits colour —red, bive or 
white. The State pays merely lip service 19 
the sovereignty of the people in whose name 
‘swearing goes on day in and day out: the 
State dots not honour that rust. That is the basic 
Conflict in the contemporary human situation. 


People's participation in the real sense of the 
term is rather dificult whea source of their 
authority is deligation of power from sbove. 
[wil illustrate this point by an example. One. 
ay 2 tribal approached me in Bastar where I 
‘was Dy. Commissioner. He said, “Sit, our 
‘tank has boon taken away by the Gram Panchyat’. 
Since | saw nothing wrong in this simple 
statement, | said ‘that is fing, what do you 
‘want ftom me2, Ha said, “Sir, giva the tank 
beck to our Gaon Panchyat. | was not able 
to follow him, | was rather porplexed: what 
‘could bo the significance of a change of word? 
But litte rollection mado the things cleat, 
Thad a long. chat with im. The basic point 
bsfore the community was about the exercise 
‘of the real authority. Gram Panchyat ig a 
formally constituted authority undor law. tn 
the village setting it fs symbolised by its 
secretary. All decisions. of the Gram Panchyat 
subject to appeal in higher forums. In the 
‘bal analysis whatever tho State dacides is the 
last word. Gram Panchyat not withstanding its 
‘chase form, is @ lowly last run in long. hiearchy 


‘beginning with the dizzy heights of Delhi. In 
‘contrast, Gaon Panchyat is the traditional body 
of the people symbolised by Gaon. The final 
uthorty vests with the people. In this case, 
‘the people ere the legislators, they comprised the 


last abitors. This 
's how the tradition. a the wibsl poopie know, 
‘nas continued as living reality. itis this sove- 
teignty which should vest with the people in 
‘lation 10 the management of thelr ordinary 
life. This was the situation in our country before 
the British came. Whoever was the rulor—Akbar 
(OF Ashok—it did not matter. The village afairs 
‘were within the exclusive porview of the people. 


‘Today with all our democratic protontions, wo 
‘ate nét prepared to honour the sovereignty of 
the people in thereat sense of the torm. itis here 
that the tibal community is unable to reconcile, 
In their case, the tradition of sei-governance has 
continued: itis a reality which they have 
‘experienced. But tis boing destroyed bit by bit, 
‘by new instittional forms which the tibal ie not 
‘abla to comprehend. Consequently, the commu- 
nity finds itslt completely at the mercy of the 
‘modem system not withstanding the fect whether 
it is a benevolent modem system or authoritarian 
modem system. All of them begin with the 
premise about the source of authority boing away 
from the people; they are in a way anti-people. 
|f we can not honour the authority of the people, 
if we ean not tust the people with matters con- 
‘cerning with their own self. the education of 
‘heir children, thoit new nutition, and. 80 on, 
there is something basically wrong, 


In the final analysis, the choice really is 
betwoun credibility of a petty official symbolising 
the system and credibility of the people. Those 
‘of us who have never enjoyed community life 
‘and experienced its functioning can’ not 
‘2ppreciate the egony of the poople whose 
‘authority is undermined by those minious of the 
‘system for whom they ean not havo any regard 
‘ithar as individuals or a8 ¢ part of the systom. | 
‘can assure you that ifthe poople are allowed. to 
Conduct their own affeis, thera con not bo any 
disaster, things will bo much better compared t0 
‘what they ate today, What i more, this wil 
engender 3 naw confidence, a new faith in. the 
eople, a climate inthe nation, which will 
rovide the solid foundation for bullding an 
egalitarian society of the dreams of the 
founding fathers. of our nation, 


THE JUANGS OF ORISSA: 


THEIR WORK AND FOOD 


INTAKE, DEMOGRAPHY AND FERTILITY 


Introduction 

‘Tho Juang Is one of the primitive tibes spread 
‘over tho districts of Keonjhar end Dhenkanal of 
(rissa. Tho section of the tribe living in 
Keonjhar district carries on shitting cultivation 
And Is In the pro-agricultural level of technology 
tnd those 1 diatict ar settled 
cultivator 


Broadly three features stand out a8 spacial 
characteristics which distinguish them from other 
‘tribal communities, These features are: 


(1) Slash and burn cultivation which goos 
by the name of Dahi (Firing), _Kamana (Shaving) 
(up land) in the Keonjhar hills. 


(2) Mandeghar (Bachelors’ dormitory), the 
Largest hut inthe village where unmartied Young 
‘mon sloep at night and. spend time in dancing 
with the unmarried gits in accompaniment of 
‘music and play of changu, a flat tambourine— 
ike deur. 


(3) Division of villages into Bandhu (cognatic) 
and Kutumba (Agnatc) villages. 

Like the Santal, Munda, Bithor end the Ho, 
the Juangs belong to the Proto-Australoid racial 
stock and have a language of thei own which 
forms a branch of Proto-Central Munda group 
‘of languages. Most of the Juang men have 
ecome bilingual and speak and understand 
‘Oriva in addition to their mother tongue. But 
‘the Juang women find it dificult to. understand 
(Oriya and speak exclusively their mother tongue. 

‘The population figures of the Juang show 2 
‘seat variation from one decinial census to the 
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‘other. Their population es estimated by th 
‘census of India from the year 1891 to 1971 is 
‘Stated bolow: 


Yoar of Total population 

‘enumeration of the Juang 
1991 9,173 
1901 11,189 
1911 12823 
1921 10.484 
1931 18,024 
1981 17,082 
1951 12,559 
1961 21,800 
1971 24379 


The above figures show a fall of the Juang 
population in 1921 and 1951. Tho decroase in 
population by 4473 souls between 1941 and 
11951 is moro significant than the docroaso of 
2369 souls between 1911 and 1921. In tho 
last 20 years thore has been consider 
increase in the Juang population. In a study 
‘of the carrying capacity of lend under shifting 
cultivation among the Juangs of Keonjhar 
district Dr. Seradindy Bote (1967) has pointed 
‘out the consequences of increase in population 
‘among the Juangs in the following way. 
(1) tnstead of depending on their own land 
the Juangs have taken to wage labour 
10 supplement their income. 
(2) Some Juang families have let their native 
lace and gone out in search of hired 
‘agricutural and manyal labour. 


() The rate of consumption of food has gone 
down to a gieat extent 


(4) Many Juang households have run into 
debt and some Juang families have 
‘changed theit lind-uso by taking up wet 
Cultivation in velley-bottom lands wherever 
‘such lands afe avaliable, 


‘The land in the Juang pith (Juang county) of 
Keonjhar district I in short supply ond there is 
heavy pressure of population on the. land 
Kedalibod, for exemple, 2 typical Juang. village 
in Koonjhar district can support 30°7 adult units 
‘with two square mosis @ day, but there are 89 
mouths to feed. Other Juang villages present 
more of loss. the same problem. On account of, 
depletion of the sol esulting from the repeated 
cutting and butning of the vegotattonal cover 
In tho lislopes. there has been considerable 
<dectaase in Yield ofthe crops giown in lands under 
shifting cultivation. The minor milets which are 
the staple food of the Juangs are in short supply 
‘and whatever quantity of rico ie. vailable from 
the Talla lends. Is Inadequate. tor consump: 
tion. On the whole the quantity of diffrent 
‘rope producod-from tho Swiddons leaves nothing 
by way of toverve, Even at is bost the Juangs 
‘of Koonjar are fed far bolow their total needs. 


‘Tho condition of tho Juangs of Ohenkanal 
djstlt a some what bottor than what is seen in 
Keon)har diswict, These Juengs corry on cultiva- 
tion of paddy in the plain fonds and supplement 
their income from land by taking uP wage 


Keonjhar district and settled cultivators of 
Dhonkanal district are largely at tho subsistence 
lavol and exporience shortage of food, their life 
style, the types of food they eat and the quantity 
‘of intake of diferent types of food. vaty from 
fone area to the other. It is assumod that food 
‘governs the reproductive capacity in a comm 
ity. Taking thls basis for Investigation ive 
Villages in the Juang pith of Keonjhar istrict 
‘and four Juang villeges in Chenkanal distict 
Wore taken up for study, The survey included 
collection of genealogies of all the households 
fof the selected. villages to find out marriage 
types, birth rato, fertility, fecundity and. arenes 
‘of women, Thteo families on the Keonjhar side 
‘and three families on the Dhenkanal side wore 
Closely watched for seven days and the nature 
‘of works done By men, women and children and 
time devoted to different types of works wore 
teeorded, In these six families a food census 
‘wos undertaken and tho types of food taken by 
diflornt members. of those households. including 
‘the quamtty of different food items taken were 
‘also studied by dirt observation method. The 
findings of tho study ore presented in the follow= 
Ing paragraphs. 


CLAN ORGANISATION AND MARRIAGE 
TYPES 
Clan Organization 


‘Tho study was undertaken in five vil 
Keonjnat datrct ond four villages of Dhenkanal 


forming end agricultural Tabour Though both district. The Table 1 gives the clan composition 
fvctions of the’ tibe, shifting cultivators of of the villages included in tho study 
TABLE 1 
‘Study viliage and olan composition 
Single clan “Multiple Clans 
Distiet Viiages SCS Villages 
a) @ Cy 6) 
1. Keonjher .. 1. Gonasika,.Tamerabek 
2. Guptaganga Barumbak 
3, Xedlibadi..  Samnabak 
4, Tala Radia 41. Barumbak 
2. Tamorabek 
3. Samnabak 
44. Kainsibok 
8. Hatisida 41. Hatialdabak 
2, Barumbak 
3 Sarambek 


District 
or) 


Vilioges 
@ 


1, Banambs 
2 Kalimba 
3. Kelabo 
4 Rangadaba 
1. Adhnab 
26 
3. Bhapur 
4. Bottani 
5. Hatisalov 


2. Baliabandh 
amb 


8. Manimba 
8. Singh 
3. Govindpur 1. Banambs 
2. Hatisslav 
3. Kelimbs 
4. Kutubandhe 
5. Mudiamba 
6. Sar 
4 Korumtanger -. 1 
2 Barcheb 
3. Dumburiemba 
4. Haris 
5. Kalimba 
6. Kutubandt 
7, Mudiamba 
8 Sorambe 


ambe 


Originally the vilages wore of single clan. But 
in eouras of time due to inter village migration of 
people many villages have become multi-clan in 
Composition. This is more so. in Dhwnkanal 
istet than in Keonjhar distlet. The Table 1 
shows thst of the five villages in Keonjner 
district tee villages were of each one clan and 
‘wo villages. of multiple clan in composition 


But in the cose of Dhonkanal distict 
the four villages aro exch composed of 
‘multiple clans. In Kurumtanger there ore os 
‘many 98 nine clens. Such a multiplicity in_clan 
composition is not found in the villages of 
Keonjhar district 

tie necessary to mention a few words about 
the terms used for the clens. In Keonjhar the 


2 


terms used for the clans are in most cases 
‘synonymous with the names of the villages. It 
‘means thet 2 man or @ women refers his or her 
‘lan to his or her village. For the males bak ie 
suffixed and for the females ‘ai’ or “dal is 
suffixed after the clan nomes. For example 
Dudel, a man of Tal Raidis village belonging to 

jarumbsk manied to Mahusi 8 woman of 
Baragad village belonging to Nachusidsi can. 
His aon Ratana of Barumbok maried to. Ral of 
Dumburia village Belonging to Dumburis rai clan 
fond his daughter Shvimati of Barumrai clan 
‘married Jnaria of Ganji village belonging to 
Ganjibok clan. Tal Raidia isa sexiement which 
‘has beon established by those who heve migrated 
{rom Batum village and therefore the people. of 
‘Tal Raidia identity themaglves by the name of 
their former vilage, that is Barum which is xo 
Used for their clan name, 


(Other clan names which ate compiled from 
the genealogies ae listed below— 


Mates Femsles 
‘Tumudibek a = 
Kandibok Kandirai 
Dumutiation Dumburicrsi 
Nachuibok cs Nachidsi 
‘Tengerpadiabok “Tengarpedarai 
Borumbor: Barumedsi 
‘Samnebok Semmnarei 
Lombabok ee 
Hatisidabox Hatsiders! 


‘Tho clan names of the Juangs of Dhenkanat 
do not refer to the names of their villagos. 
Novertheless in most cases they are village 
‘names. For example one of the clan names is 
Khanoti which is the name of a village exating 
In Dhonkancl. One Chakradhar Pradhan of 
Boladia Bendha belongs to Khanati clan where- 
as his wite Dhobani Pradhan of Gundichopsde 
was bom in Seradubs clan. From the clan 
ames itis 0° possible to determine the sex of 
‘done in the esse of the 
In most cases the clan namo 
imespective of the sex of the 
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fends with bi 


‘person and in sll probsbility the be’ is the 
‘reduced form of “bok* which is suffixed sfter the 
clan name by the Juangs of Keonjhar. A list of 
the clan nemes ss compiled from the geneslogies 
‘collected from the study villages. in Dhenkansl 
catict is given below: 


Maes Femstes 
Berachabs Borechaba 
Kelabe 

Rengadabs Rongodabe 
Kaliambe Keliamba 
‘Adhamab ‘Adhamab 
Kheneti c 
Barchene Barchane 
Herissiev Hatialov 
Mudingba 

Barassbek 


‘The list shows that the suffix ‘bar ie common 
‘to both male end female clan names wherecs 
the suffix rai’ is exclusive to the females as in 
the case of Keonjhar Juangs. That the sutfix 
“be i the simplified form of bok is evident from 
‘the fect that there is a clan called Baressbok the 
lest name on the male side inthe list 


Marriage Area and Types 

‘As mentioned above the Juang villages. were 
formerty of ‘single clan and as the clon is 
‘exogamous no mariage within the village wes 
possible. Therefore the villages were grouped 
nto two divisions—one group forming the 
Kaur aos andthe ahr 48 min th 
Bandhu villages. By this arangemont people 
‘the former group of villages avoid mania 
‘among themselves becouse they are related 10 
fone snother by blood. They can marty ony in 
those vilages which ore of Bondhu category, 
that is, vilegos composed of clans other than 
‘their own with which mortal relationship c 
‘be established. Now in those villages whet 
‘the clan composition has been multiple, cases of 
marriage within the village are met. with in 
signiticam number. The Table 2 gives the 
‘mariage area of the study villages. 


© 


Study area No. of martisges 
Within Outside 
wiloge 

” «) 
1. Keonihor 8 
a 16 
4 Tale Raiie 6 
8. Heticide 
Total 5 
1. Dhenkans! 1, Bolagisbendhe 3 
2 Kurumtager 3 
3. Mahulpsde 
4 Govindpar @ 
Tota! e 


‘The table. shows that of the five villages. in 
Keonjhar district three villages are of single clan 
{and two of muiti-clan in composition. All the 79 
Cces of marrage enumerated from the genealogies 
‘Which are drawn from all the households of the 
‘three single clan villages were held outside these: 
villages. As regards the two multi-cian villages 
In one case tive mariages wore held within the 
Village and 61 marriages outside the wilage and 
in the ther case all she 45 meriages were 
‘held outside the villages and there wes not 
4 ‘single case of mortiage wittln the villoge 
‘ven though It Is composed of inter-mastying 
lana, 


In tho case of Dhenkanel all the four villages 
‘are muiti-clan in composition. In two cases o1 
of 76 mattiages as many as 70 marioges were 
held outside these villages and only six macneges 
‘within these villages. In the other two eases cll 


the 37 marriages wele held outside these 
vileges. 

‘One significant trend which emerges from theee 
‘cases of marrige in muit-clen vileges is that the 
choice for mariage in majority ceses. in both 
a1005 is towards outside vilages. 

‘As regards the mariage types arranged mariage 
fm which parents. play « dominant ole in the 
‘selection of bridegroom of bride is considered 
‘matter of grest prestige in Ohenkanel district. But 
Jn contrast, cases of love mortage in which boys 
6 giI8 enjoy considerable liberty in selecting 
‘heir partners are most common among the 
Juangs of Keonjhar district. Preforental types of 
‘maioge whieh are found more in number among 
the Juangs of Dhenkanal are of levitate end 
‘sororote categories whereas marriage by exchange 
nd storerate types. te mote popular among their 
‘counterpans in Keonjhr diatit. 
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DAILY PATTERN AND SEASONAL RHYTHM. 
OF WORK 


Pattern of Work 

Except slight differences, by and lage, the 
‘works ‘cad out by the Juangs in bath tho 
districts from morning to night in different time 
ingorvas are of similar netieo. In both the places 
women get up from bed whon the cock crows 
‘and in fect they vse earior than men in both the 
frase, Household chores of woik such as 
Closning houses, fetching water, husking mil 
‘of paddy and ‘cooking moals ere commonly 
fxolusive to women in both the are0s. The daily 
outing of work es observed In Keonjhar ond 
Dhonkanal disticts's furnished in Annexures 1 
(@) and 1 (by. 


In this respect there Is somo dlference in the 
works of men, As tho Juangs of Keonjhar depend: 
for their livlinood hist on shifting cultivation 
which has nothing to do with plough and snimal 
traction they do not have any deaught animals 
‘and therofore taking care of such animals is not 


‘part of thelr work. But in the case of the 
‘Juangs of Dhonkanal tain plough 
bullocks, duch works cowshed, 


cutting grass for the att, and feeding and 
tending them are most easontil and tho major 
portion of the morning hours fs devoted to th 
works 


Anothor difference Is noticed inthe sosthotic 
pect of dally tife. The Juangs of Keonjhar 
maintain in every village 8 bachelois'. dormitory 
tnd keep it in good repalt, Almost every evening 
itor the day's work is over the unmarried boys 
{and gils gather in the open space In front of the 
‘Mandaghar and dance together. Such dancing 
by boys and gitls together among tho Juang of 
Dhonkanal distlct is. discouraged. undor the 
influonee of the caste Hindus who look 

at such dancing. 


‘Annual cycle of sctivitie 
In tho ease of the Juangs of the Keonjhar 
fistict the economy is based in shitting 
‘cultivation and collection of forest produce 
whereas in the cose of their counterparts in 
Dhenkanal district the tivelihood hinges chiefly 
‘on wage earning, agricultural labour and paddy 
cultivation in the plains. This difference. in 
‘occupstionat pursuits hes made all the differences 
In food habits end economic activites between 
the Juangs of both districts. Both men and 
‘women among the Juangs of Keorjhar 


engaged fully in some months and partially in 


‘thar months in various agricultural operations 
connected with shitting cultivation. Thelr 
staple food is millet which is grown in swiddons. 
In every Juang village there are many jackfrut 
land mango teas and tho Juangs live chiefly 
fon jackfuits and mengoes in seesons and on 
‘mango kemel for sometime so. Edible roots 
‘and tubers, frulte and flowers collected trom 
the forests supplement tho millet diet. in almost 
‘ll sossons. Hare and door caught of hunted 
in the nearby forests enrich the Juang. diet, but 
‘the supply of anime! protein from this source 
is most irogute 


‘Among the Juangs of Dhenkanal_ cultivation 
of ries In the plain lands and egriouturel. lebour 
fend wage warning are significant economic 
pursuits and the rico which is grown in. the 
lands and received cs wege forms their staple 


diet, AS there Is no forest nearby no fore 
Produce is availzble and hunting Is out of 
‘question, Tho (full trees like mango and 
Jackirult are availablo but not in such a. great 
‘number a8. is. present inthe Juang. pith of 
Keonjhar district. The Juengs of Dhenkanal 
district who wre primarily forming poople. get 0 
variety of green vegetables either fiom their 
‘own fends or fom neighbouring farming 


communities ond ftom markets and eat a f 
‘quomtity of them with cooked lee and pul 
‘Among them women does much had work 
fs man do. and the bulk of the hired labour i 
drawn trom the tomate seetion of the community. 
The Annexure 2(a) gWoe the annual cycle of 
factwvities es prevalent among tho Jusngs of 
Keonjhar and Annoxure 2(6) that of thoit 
counterparts of Dhenkanal 


FOOD COMPOSITION AND NUTRITION 
Juang Food 

The Juangs of Keonjhar depend primaity 
‘upon millet diet with addition of ree, vegeta 
maize and wheat according to seasonel variations 
The important types of food are millet, oF ragi 
cruel, parboiled rice cooked in water, rice cakes, 
fice ‘water, roasted maize and meizo gruel 
bread prepared trom wheat fou. pulses. cooked 
into dal, vegetablo curry, groon jackfrult cooked 
to make curry, greon leaves added to ragi ot 
millet gruel, mengo kernel mado Into grusl of 
cakes, boiled or rossted roots and tubers, mutton, 
chicken, egg, meat cooked with spices. Fruits 
‘such 68 jeckfrut end mango. form principal diet 
‘ofthe Juangs in summer season. The Juangs 


Niguor brewed 
‘tom rice 


ave sleo abitvated 10 dtinking 
‘rom mohua flowers and prepared 
and moize 

‘The comparison the foods taken by the 


-Juangs of Keonjnet. Dhenkatial districts shows 
‘some ditfereney Among the Juangs of Dhenkanel 


‘diet and millets, regi and 

Their main food 
's what is called Pakhal Bhat, cooked rice kept 
‘mmenaed under plain water over night. 


Whenever tresh and hot cooked ricw is eate 
the dal prepored from puis 

fom various types of ver 
‘shes. Green mango and 
together are taken for sour 


Cakes we 
prebered ftom rice powder ond ragi flout on 


Special occasions and eaten without ony side 
dishes. Mutton, chicken and eggs are also 
used es food whenever such food it 
available particularly during festivities. Veget 
land meat ate cooked in water and oil, turmeric 
‘onion, chilly ond spices are added to make the 
isbes tasty, 


‘The Jusngs of Dherkanal are not so much 
habituated to drinking liquor 08 are those of 
Keonjher ares. But they drink the juice of 
‘Sondered opium fruits bolled in water which is 
intoxicating end relief giving. 


During the field work the daily food intake By 
iforent femity members in six temiics—ttvee 
‘ Keonjhar study area and threo in Ohenkanal 
‘suey area was observed for seven days and the 
{quantity of different food items eaten per day by 
male snd female adult units was estimated with 
‘ne help of the standard literature on nutrition 
‘rough out by National Institution of Nution, 
Hyderabad. ‘The constituent nutrients of, 
sierent foode were found out and the extent of 
18 constituents available in tho dally average 
diet per male duit unit and female adult unit 
‘were calculated and the findings compared. with 
{he norms. recommended by the Indian council 
‘of Medical Research to find out excess ot 
ettclent intake of each of these constinuents, 
The Table 3 gives a comparative picture of 
fexceas and doficleney of those 13. nuttents in 


‘the diet of the Juongs of both areas. The date 
fore wtanged under three categories 
J. Nutioms found in excess in the diet 


Taken by both men and women, 


‘Nut ients found deficient in the diet taken 
by Both men and women, 


"3. Nutionts found in excess in the dict 
taken by the males and deficient in the 
diet teken by the females. 


‘The table shows thet nutvients like calcium, 
‘phosphorus, lion and Vitamin A ere found. in 
‘excess in the diet taken by the Juangs of both 
sexes of Keonjhar distct. But excepting 
Phosphorus whieh is common to both areas 
certain other nutionts such a8 Cerbohydrate, 
Vitamin 8) and. Niaein are found in excoss in 
‘the dit ‘of the Juangs, of both sexes in the 
Dhenkanal aréa 


TABLE 3 
Excess an Deficiency of selected Nutrients 
‘n Juang diet 
Keonibor Dhonkanel 
by both men and women 
Phosphorus 
Phosphorus Carbohydrate 
Non Vitamin 8 
Vitamin A Niain 
Deficient intake by both men and women : 
Protein Fot 
Fat Vitmin ¢ 
Colony Common satt 
Vitemin © Vitamin A, 
Common salt 


Excess Intake by malos and deficient intake by 
femeles : 


Carbohydrate Vitemin 8. 

Vitamin 6 Protein 

Niacin Calory 

Vitamin By Calelum 
tron 


‘As regards. deficiency it 
Vitamin © ond common salt 
hutiients common %0. both area aticient 
nutrients which are specific to the araas are 
‘rotvin in the Keonjhar area and Vitamin Ain 
tho Dhenkanal ore, 


that fat, 
deticlont 


‘There are seven ditforent nutrients which show 
‘excess intake by the males and deficient intake 
by the females. Of these food valuee Vitamin 8, 
is common to both areas. Niacin and Vitamin 
fall to the Keonjhst side and Protein, Celvy, 
Calcium and hon to the Dhenkanal side. Food 
Value of different stems of food taken daily pet 


an 


‘male adult unit and female adult unit both for 
Keonihar villages end Dherkaral villages is given 
in the Annexure 3 (2) znd 3 (6). The composi 
tion of the average diet of tho Juangs of the 
‘study arees as compared with the norms 
recommended by Indian Council of | Madical 
Research is presented in Annanure 4 (2) for 
eonjhar Study Area and in Annexure 4 (6) tor 
Dhenkanal Study Atos 


Juang population and Sox Ratio 


In the study area the population of the Juang 
was 470 (236msles and 234 feraies) in Dhecks- 
inal end 450 (229 males end 221 tamales) in 
Keonjhar, The sex ratio’ comes to 992 in the 


Arvo 
“) 2 @ 
196) ois 

1961 Keonjnar Distiet 

1961 Dhenkanal District 5 
1971 Rissa 

1971 Keonihar Distt 

1971 Dhenkarol District 

1984 Dheckansl Study Area ” 
1984 —Keonjhar Study Area 105 
1984 Study Atea of Keonjhar 202 

‘and Dhenkanet 


Distribution of Juang population of the 
‘study areas by age-groups. 

The population of the Juangs in both the 
study afeas ie distributed under 14 ege-groups 
‘each of four yest interval and the last age-group 
is 70 years and. shove. Based on the dota 3 


2 


formar area and 965 in the lata aroa{ The Tablo 
‘No. 4 gives the population and sox ratio among 
{the Juangs at the state as well 88 district lovels 
for 1961 Conscs and 1971 Consus s compared 
withthe corresponding figures of the study areas 
‘collected during the survey in 1984. The sox 
rtio for both the Study areas is 979. whoross the 
‘conesponding. figure for the Jusngs of Ohenkanal 
istrict #5 a whole ia 1,081 and for Keonitar is 
1,074. Except the study arece and Koonihar 
Gisvict for 1961 Consus the sax rtio at tho State 
level and et the district lavel in both 1961. and 
1871 censuses js ebove 1,000 varying from 1,013 
to 1.074. This shows thot the female population 
[is greater than tho msle population in the Juang 


O} Oy) @ a 

tor? 11013 1,013 

9708 5028” 4.740 943 
11561 "5587 5,964, 1,007 
24304 11.888 12496 1,08) 
s2a72 , 5966 6.408 1,074 
1178 8875808 1,041 
470 236 234 992 
450 29 2 965 
920 485 455 979 


‘population pyramid hes been constucted. The 
disibution of the population under ditterent 
‘age-gioups is given in Table 5. But the 
population pyramid is given below. ay its 
side the population pyramid for Keoniher and 
‘Dhenkanal districts is given for compstisor, 
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Population Pyramid—Dhenkanal & Keonjhar 


A COMPARATIVE PICTURE OF KEONMAR +OHENKANAL STUDY AREAS ml 


(PERCENTAGE OF STUDY AREA PO>ULATON) 


DHENKANAL STUDY AREA 
(PERCENTAGE OF STUDY AREA POPULATION) 
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‘The pyramid shows that there is no besic 
difference between the study areas in respect of 
the distibution of population under diferent 
‘age-groups. The population in the four age- 
‘groups from the bottom is more or less the same 
Im both the areas and those age-groups. comprise, 
larger population than the higher age-groups 
which show significant decline in population 
from the age-group 40—44 years upwards to 70 
‘Yeats and above. On the whole the population 


‘ater which it ake 8 
{apeting trend to the top witha slight Bulging in 
th age-group 80—B4 years inthe Keener sce 
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‘overall population of Keonjhsr and Dhenkanal 
disticis taken together it shows that ia the 
Dbyfemid the tepering tend is very clear and the 
‘bose is much broader then that ofthe study areas. 


‘The istibution shows thet the children of 
(04 years and 8-9 years age-groups comprise 
1042 per cent snd 1276 per cont respoctively 
in he entie population of ‘the Dhenkanal study 
‘t80. The corresponding figures for the Keonjhor 


that nearly 
‘one-fourth of the population in the study ores 
fol t0 the first two lowest oge-groups up to 
9 years 
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‘Merital status of females of different age- 
‘groups (in percentage). 

‘The marital status includes thves components — 
unmarried, mated and curently marred. ‘The 
‘married includes maried, widowed and divorced, 
‘and the ‘curtently merried includes. those. who 
‘martied last Year. Tho information ate provided 
In the Table. 6 


Tho data show that there is no woman above: 
20 years of age among the Juangs of Keonjhat 
Who 18 unmatied. All the unmarried its ere 
confined to. the tet two age-groups, thet fs 13 
‘iis 10 the age-group 10-14 yoors and “15 girls 
to the age group 15-19 yeors and in ‘the 
Femaining ege-gioups there is. not a single cave 
‘of woman of unmaried status, 

In contrast a diferent picture is sean in the 
{eso of the Dhenkanal study ares. In. this case 
‘here are unmarried women not only in the frst 
{wo age-groups as in the ease of Keonjhar but 


‘also there ere unmarried women in many older 
{290-groups such es one unmarried woman in 
25—29 year age-group, two each in 20-34 yest, 
35—38 yeer ege-crcups, three wech in 60—B4 year 
and €0—€4 yeer ege-groups. AS regards cunen 
{ty married women all cases of this nature. are 
confined 0 the first two rgo-groups thet is 
10—14 years end 16-19 yours. In the case of 
the Keonjher study area all the three merte 
‘women of 10—14 year a 

‘married. But inthe next age-group. that is, 14—19 
Years out of 19 marred women of the Dhenkanal 
study area 11 women were cuttontly ‘matied 
and out of 13. married women of the Keonjhor 
study area 7 women were curently maried. 
Except these two age-groups no other age-group 
‘show eny curently married cases, It meen thot 
both in. Oherkenat end Keonjher marrieges of 
‘women ate held before they sttain 20 yoore 
of 2g0 and tate mariage after 20 years is not in 
Vougue emong the Juangs. 
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Percentage of married, widowed and 
divorced population. 

Data regarding these matters re presented 
In Table 7. No spociel_ feature is noticed. in 
the category of matried in both the study eress 
‘except that In the case of Keonjhar area the 
percentage of mairied among the females is low 
from the age-group of 60—54 years upwards 
In the case of Dhenkansl area auch @ low 
Percentage of martiad among the femeles is 
‘marked only in the age-group of 60—64 years. 


‘The widowhood is soon from the sge-group 
134 years upwards for both males. and 
in the Dhonkonal study area and tho 

percentage of widowhood is spectacularly largor 

youp of 45—49 years upwards in 
tho caso of tho females. But itis not 50 in any 

oup except that of 60—64 years in the 
of the. males. The Keonjhar study area 
nt a difforent picture. In this ares the 

‘widowhood starts fom early age-group of 

15—19 years. The males donot show widow- 

‘hood in large extent from younger ege-croups 


to older <ge-croups. But in tho case of tho 
{fomales the widowhood is seen in small extent 
up to the age-group of 45—47 yosrs after which 
‘the widowhood is seen to have existed in gioet 
magnitude. 


‘The problem of divorco js of title importance 
‘among the Juengs of Dhonkonsl study urea 
‘whereas i is of great significance in the Keonjhar 
study area. The matter of divorce hae occured 
only inthe age-group of 35—39 yoars to. tho 
‘extent of 556 per cent on the male side in the 
former study ates. But this problom is soon 
to have occurred trom very estly age-group of 
20-24 years on both sides of males snd femslon 
‘upto the age-group of 45—49 years beyond which 
there is no case of divorce in the latter study 
‘area. One of the reasons for the occurence of 
‘divorce to a greater extent among tho Juangs 
‘of Keonjnat than among their Dhenkans! counter 
[parts is that the former havo retsined tribal 
‘chatecterigtics to a gteat oxtent end are less. 
Influenced by the Hindus among whom the custom 
of divorce is not in vogue es itis among tho 
‘tribal communities. 
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Percentage of ever married women with 
number of children 

In this section the mattor relating 
‘number of children which the married woman 
hhavo evor given birth in both the study areas is 
‘analysed. Children up to 14 yoars of age have 
‘bean coumed for this purpose, The data aro 
fumished in tho Table 


to the 


Tho table shows that the women having no 
Child re in greater proportion in Koonjhar study 
‘109 (13:26 por cont) than in Dhenkanal study 
area (9:09 per cent). Tho percentage of women 


having ono child is tho highost in both tho 
areas, It is 2314 por cent in the caso of 
Dhonkanal and 22°62 per cont in the case of 


Keonjhar study area, As the number of ehildren 


inoreases the percentage of woman bearing 
‘them steadily decresses. This pattern is. largely 


applicable to the Dhonkancl study atea. But 
ho such clear cut patton Is noticed for tho 
Keonjnar study area. In this ease the per 


centage of women beating two children is same 

that of those besting three children, Atar 
tho thid child there has boon stoop fall to 397 
per cent for women bearing four chilean 
Instead of furthor decracse the 'porcontege of 
‘women bearing five children has -boen almost 
doubled, thot is 862 per cont. There we no 
women in the Dhenkanel_ study area bearing 
‘moro than five children. But inthe Koonjhar 
study area such women wore present, 1'96. por 
ont of womon have given birth to six children 
‘and 1°32 por cont to more than six children, 


TABLE 8 
Percentage of ever manied female with no. of children (0-14)Years of age 


Number of children 


Study Aes No child One “Two +~—=«Tiveo Four Five Six ore 
than six 

Dhonkanal (909) 231417951239 24s 65, 

Keonihar 1924 2252 1656 «1688-397 G62 1991-02 


Woman having offspring sbove 14 years of ago are not included in counting. 


Births in the last one year by ordor of birth 
in pereentage (Study area—1984) 

Information on births during. the last one y« 
by order of bith wore collected. from the study 
area, Ifa woman had reported having 
bith to a child during the lust one year and 
It tho total numbor of children. ever bom to hor 
was say 4 then the last. yoors. bith in ordor of 
bith is 4 Such a classification of bith by 
parity is exteemely useful for 9 number of 
Toatons, The data relating t0 this problem aro 
presented in table 9. 


The table shows that 3 births have tekon 
Place in the youngest age-group of 16—19 
yours. The same -numbor of ithe hes lto 
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taken place inthe next 
2024 years, The data show that evon the 
‘second bith has taken place in the much older 
‘age-group of 35—39 years in the Dhenkanet 
study orev. But there is no such instance of 
second. birth by the older woman in the Keonjher 
study area, The fourth, fifth. ond. sixth Births 
have all takon place within tho rango_ starting 
from 26 years to 44 yows. Even the 8th ond 
Sth biths have occutted In the” age-group of 
30-34 yoors and auch Iargor number of births 
by the women of middlo age-group. —Evon the 
Birth of 10th in order by women of 35-39 yours 
havo occured in Dhonkanoi distiet. But the 
Women of Keonjhar have no experience of giving 
birth to such a largo number of children, 


highe age-group of 


TABLE 9 
Births in the last one year by order of birth in percentage (1984 study area) 


Sl. Age-group of ae and aa 
No. ‘Mother DKL KEO. DKLKEO. OK. KEO, 
oo @ @ 6) ao 
1 10—14 ns L~ ER 
2 16-19 + 1200 9393 323833 eas 
3 20-24 + 227 10882727828 1818 1083 
4 220 ose . ‘ ‘ Fy 
5 30-34 645, 

6 639 E 37 

7 40~46 . . - 
8 4549 3 as 
9 504 a a Fs 
10 15~49 F e168 51 206 282 © 206 


Sl. Age-group of ath sacdhty-t& 
No. Mother DkL «KE. DKL. EO. 
a @ @ 0) (13) (14) 
1 10-14 a ? 

2 16-19 5 ? “ . 

3 20-24 

4 25—29 1768 1176628 1078 
5 30—24 068067 3231393 323 

6 3539 z 370768 709 
7 4044 é ie 
8 4549 a Re est 

8 50-4 « 204. at 
to 16-49 438198 365 aN2 4542 


ae 
KL KEO. 


Age-aroup of 


‘Mother Okt 


2 (15) 16) (7) 


ath 


oh tot Remarks 


KEO. KL KEO. KL. KEO. 


8) (19) (20) (21) )_—(28) 
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80x ratio of children (1—14 yours) evar born 
Tho numbor of malo children 

‘childien born to. women of dtforent 

vaties between the two study areas, 


‘The Table 
410 gives tho information regarding. this. mattor 


It seen that on tho whole the propor- 
tion of femole children to male children 
inthe age-group of 1—14 years. Is greater in 
tho Koonihar study rea than in tho Dhonkans 
‘study area, The sex ratio In tho former ston i 
74107 whoreas it is 652'69 in. the lator area. 
In fio out of eight age-groupe the sox ratio. is 
‘reoter in Keonjhar than in Dhenkanal and in 
‘one age-group tho sex ratio has crossed 1000 
In Dhonkanel where as it has gone up to 1400 in 
‘the 2g0-croup of 20-24 in Keonin 


ratio of Surviving children 
Years), 

{t's imterosting to comparo Table 9 with Table 
410 which gives Information sbout the sex ratio 
of gurviving children (1—14 Years). It is found 


14 
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that 526 por cont of male children and 60-4 
er cent of female children of 1—14 years born 
To women in thelt whole repraductive age. range 
from 18 to 49. years. survived in the Dhenka 

‘rea, The corresponding figutes for the Keonjh 
area Is 78 per cent and 696 per cont 
tospectively. The mortality of female children 
hes touched 60 per cont ma thee 
age-g'oups of their mothers that is 20—24 

30—34 years, and 40—44 yoore, in Dhenke 


‘whore as it has crossed only in one age-group 
that is 38—39 years of their mothers in Keonjher 
Nothing can be inforred trom this difference 


‘xcept that one can doubt the influence on the 
Dhonkenal Juangs of the Hindu society in 
which fomale children are not taken care of 
Properly a6 the male children are. may bo 
‘mentioned that in a. tilbel socisty no_ difference, 
in attitude towards the male and female children 
{a matkod. A male child is 8 much welcome 
female child is and therefore the letter is in 
ho way diseriminsted against as her counterpart 
in Hindu society sutters. 
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TABLE 10 
‘Sex ratio. of chiléran (1—14) ever bon 
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‘Awerage number of children ever born 
per woman. “ 


‘The living conditions are so different between 
fhe Dhenkanal and Keonjher study arees thet 
ne may think of some difference in regard to 
he average number of children born 

9 woman in these two fess. The Teble 12 

* resents information about this matter. It shows 
hat with the advance in age in the case of 

{ Dhenkanat th average number of children ever 
‘born per woman has increased up to the 35—39 
years boyond which it has decreased, The seme 

‘wound is also noticed in the case of Keonjnar 
except one difference thet in thie case the age- 

group beyond which the everage dectined is 


‘verage number of children aver 
is greater in five out of sight 
‘a9e-groups in the Keonjhar study area. In this 
‘average has been af high as five, but in the 
case of Dhenkenal the figure has not excooded 
‘three in any age-group. As compared with all 
India average itis seen that the averages in the 


remaining five higher oge-groups the averages 
‘sf@ much higher. For example, tho average in 
the age-group of 60 years and sbove for both 
‘the study ress is only 2 whereas the corres. 
‘ponding figure for the country 2s « whole Is 2g 
high 95 4.736, 


Average number of children ever born alive per woman 


| Average number of children ever boin alive per woman in diferent age-gioups is given in tho 


| wet 
| tae 12 
i Averege number of children ever bom alive por woman 
$ Area x = _Age-group ao ~ a 
H eto 22) Be OB BEG GOAT wae BOL TE 
Hohe iekatwe ty git’ ohdill ci oidia bia) op atau 
F study area, 
woe oe 2 oR Jac al g Te ow bag 
| Shela 
Indo. O17 93 241 2408 4264 4712 409 4790 
| coaowoman ratio. 1804 The tbl 1. clvn the sta_on CW forthe 
[rhe etwaman tat. (CHR) coulewd ushers es compred wth Oe and Ineo 
+ 98 follows © % 
‘epee vate 13 
i é Child-Woman Ratio (CWR) 1984 
i w 
1 Proportion (P) of totel living children in beac ae 
+ the 2g0-group of 0-4 years to females (F) M 3 
| mines aie na -— —— 
4 ap ged nies 1. Keoniar er 
{2 Rempgeaser 267000 2. Dhenkanal “ 368 496 
t Proportion (P) of totel living children in ‘Orissa (1981) ‘507. 708 
emtmeisseream + oon ae eh 
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‘tis seen that Between the two study areas 
‘Dhenkanal shows a lower fertility level both in 
R, and Ry than what is recorded for Keonihar. 
‘The CWRs comesponding to the age-group 
(04/1549 and to the age-atoup 5-9/20—54 
for both the study areas for 1984 are much lower 
than what those in Orissa and. India as & whole 
for 1981 
‘Age specific morital fertility rate (ASMFR) 
‘Tho age specific marital fertity rate (ASMER) 
ls calculated t0 tind out the average number of 
chilkon dain alive during the last. year per 
Tartied woman of a particular ege-group. The 
Table 14 gives the ASMER for si age-groups for 
the stud¥ areas. The last row of the 1oble gives 
general marital fortilty rate (GMFA) for 15—49 


+ TABLE 14 
ASMER 
‘Age-groups Study areas 
Keoniar Dhenksnal Keonjhar 
Dhenksnal 
‘ ‘combined 
) @ (O) O) 
1-19 042 ote 23 
20-24 028.009 ons 
25-29 025 ons 022 
30-34 = 020 ot 18 
35-39 015s 010 
40-44 ont 02 018 
GMen(i 108331873 
Study Aron 
India 143 


Tho table shows thet the age specific. mortal 
fortlty rate for al the six age-groups. is less in 
the case of Dhenkanal. then that of Koonjher 
Tho goneral mauitel fertility rete (GMFR) is also 
Jower in Dhenkansl than thet of Keonjnar. Both 
the study a1a0s record a lower GMFR 28 compared 


Barren women 

Married woman who havo attained menopause 
‘and ate above 40 yeats of age and have not 
‘bean conceived are considered barren. The 
‘Table 15 gives the distribution of barren women 
Jn the study area, 


TABLE 15, 


Age-oroup eonjhar Dhenkanal 
35-39 1 
40-44 1 
849 2 
Total 4 


oun 
35-39 is really of 39 yoors old and has no 
ossibility of besring child. Thera are thus four 
Darren women among 117 meried women of 
the age-group bevond 29 yoars of age in Keo- 
nihet district. This works out 342 por cent of 
barren women who have now no possibilty of 
bearing children 

In the e286 of Dhenkanal there are three 
barten women above 40 years of ago and tha 
proportion of barren women in Dhenkanal comes, 
fo 25 per cent. Besides these baron women, 
‘there are some maried women who have as Yet 
‘no child born to them (ether stil’ birth ar live 
bith) although they have been enjoying conjugal 
lite ' The Table 16 gives a distibution of such 
‘women having no experience of conception #0 
for. 


TABLE 16 
Women with no issue sa far 
‘Actual age __ Study area 
Keonjnar Ohonkanat 
25 1 
2 . 1 
ey é 1 1 
2 st 3 
4 1 
5 1 
Total 2 5 


‘There is 2 general_notion, that. the Juangs 
particulally the section living in the Juangpith of 
Keonjher diatict have a low reproductive of 
fertility rate. This study which was taken up in 
‘ive Juang vileges in the Jusngpith does not 
‘prove the public ides tobe tre. The Juangs of 
Dhenkanal are settled cultivators. agricultural 
labourers and wage esrners. Their counter- 
parts of the Juangpith are primarily shifting cut! 
vetors. Its generally Believed that the Dhenka- 
ral Juangs who ore settled grcultuists and 
‘enjoy diveritied economic pursuits are better fod 
than their Keonjhar Juangs who depend tor 
‘heir velibood upon sitting cultivation which 
is primitive form of economic pursuit. The 


Jow food intake and resulting mal nutrition are 
‘attibuted for low fertlity rate among the 
Keonjher Juengs. But that Is also not 9 fact. 
‘The section dealing with the dietary habits 
shows that no serious deficiency either in. the 
‘quantity end food value is noticed in both side 
Rather itis found thatthe intake of certain foods 
‘is sufficient In both areas. There ate certain 
‘other food items the intake of which is sufficient 
In.one area and deficient in another, if such, 
ditterences heve attributed to the cause of low 
{ertility in one area and high fertility in_another 
‘or00 it Is necessary to Investigate the mettor by 
taking the study on larger coverage, 
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